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get a real head start in work you like! Ns 


: 


choose | % | 
quality 


know 





... before 


enlistment 


iy 
4 It’s up to you! The Army’s new 
Ta “‘Choose-it-Yourself”’ System lets you 
choose your vocational training 
before you enlist! Here’s how it works: 


1. CHOOSE... before enlistment! 

Choose your training from fields like 

Metal Working, Electronics, Motor 

Maintenance, Guided Missiles, Radar 

& TV Repair—and many more. 

2. QUALIFY... before enlistment! 

Take aptitude and physical, 

examinations to qualify for the |” 

training you've chosen. 

3. KNOW... before enlistment! 

If you qualify, you know you'll get 
the training you like. Your choiceis =“ 
written right into your future Army / |, 


ee record—guaranteed before you enlist. il / , oy 4 4 , 44a ? 
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AND THERE’S NO OBLIGATION! Choose, qualify and know—without the slightest obligation 
to enlist. You get the Army training you like—guaranteed in writing—or you don’t enlist! 


k This week, see your Army recruiter and choose from his complete list of available fields. 
has 


YOURSELF VOCATIONAL TRAINING SYSTEM 


US ARMY | 


CHOOSE IT 
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Pere You 
“STANDING 


You can justify a real pay raise and a bet- 
ter position—by making one simple move 
—the move that opens the way to more 
earnings and promotions-— practical training. 


If YOU are “‘standing still” on your 
job—no promotions—only token increases 
in pay—then you had better do some- 
thing about it. You know that if you are 
untrained, your chances of getting ahead 

--are slim. NOW IS THE TIME TO PREPARE. 


WILL RECOGNITION COME? 


| ; The only answer, as you know, is that success does come 
to the man or woman who is really trained. LaSalle has 
provided the “‘key to success” for many thousands of 
ambitious people who have sought our training for more 
than fifty years. 


; . LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, A Correspondence Institution 


Get all the facts. Investigate the oppor- 


"i 417 South Dearborn Street, Dept. 365X ! 
Please send me your booklet describing the program | have checked below: 


0 Modern Bookkeeping 
O Basic Accounting 

D Practical Accounting 
O Principles of Acctg. 
© Cost Accounting 

O Federal Income Tax 
O Accounting Systems 
O Business Law 

O Auditing Procedure 
DO Controllership 

O CPA Training 


| O Complete Accounting izoti 
FOREMANSHIP & PRODUCTION C Legal Problems 

| METHODS 0 Complete Business 
Management 


tunities in your chosen field. It costs you 
' 4 nothing to learn about LaSalle’s proven 
and tested accredited correspondence 
courses in the major fields of business. 
You can train right in the privacy of your 
own home, progressing at your own rate. 


You lose no time from work, and your 
instructors guide you every step along 
the way through our famous Practical 
Problem Method. Low cost—easy terms. 


Don’t let promotions pass you by—do 
something TODAY about your future. 


> | aes ae aE 
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| ee 
} EXTENSION UNIVERSITY ee 


| A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 


} ; 4 City, Zone, State 


* 417 So. Dearborn St. Dept. 365X Chicago 5, Il. 






STILL on your job? 


O Organization & Mgt. 
D Classification, Rates 
& Tariffs 


oO bens omg Agcy. 


Oo en vei law & 
Regulation 
O Rate Making & Rate 


“A Complete Traffic & 
Transportation 
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SAME OLD 
JOB... | 
SAME LOW 
PAY...? 


The coupon below is for your convenience. Simply 
mark the program in which you are most interested, and 
mail at once. We’ll send you, without obligation, free 
booklets describing that field together with the oppor- 
tunities and what you must know to be a success. 


ACCREDITED MEMBER, NATIONAL HOME STUDY COUNCIE 


(——~-------------- 


Chicage 5, Illinois 
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O Law of Contracts © 
OC Insurance Law 
O Claim Adjusting Law 
O Law for Trust Officers 
O Business Law | 
O Business Law ll 
O General Law 
O First Year Law 
O American Law and 
Procedure Control 
(LL.B. ws O Business Correspondence 
0 Organization & 
Reorganization 


O Principles of Management 

O Psychology in Business 

C Selling & Sales Management 
O Advertising and Marketing 
D Production Problems 

O Business Financing 

O Credits and Collections 

O Office Management 

0 Managing Men 

O Accounting & Statistical 


0 Foremanship Training 


STENOTYPE 
(machine shorthand) 


O Basic Management 
es O Production Management 
O Secretarial O Sales Management 


OD Advertising & Sales 
Promotion 
D Financial Management 
O Personne! Management 
O Sales & Executive Training 


OD LaSalle Sales Training 
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eee eo JACOB NELSON "Nellie" FOX (Major League Record) 
“enhci tes OE Played in 669 successive A.L. games (longest streak in majors.) at 
a Year Club league Pos. G. AB. R, H. 2B. 3B. HR. RBI. B.A. P.O. A. EB. FA. 
ee 1947—Philadelphia A. Ez 28 7 3 2 0 Qo 0 0 0 .000 i 0 0 1.000 
Wh it S 1948—Lincoin . est. 2B «4136 «(576 97 179 28 14 5 67 «311 35436) 28 = 962 
woes, Mecome AT RGR ee Tt ae TS 
; 49—Philadeiphia - 47 42 6 6 
tops with 295 votes. 1950—Chicago AL. = 28 130 «45745113, 12s] 2a? 340 384d ae 
1951—Chicago ALL 28 #147 «#46040«93—s«*189 32 12 4 55 313 413 449 17.98! 
1952—Chicago ALL 2B «152: «648 «= 78:92 25 10 0 39 2% 433 I 985 
1953—Chicago Ey 5 2B «154 «624 92s«*178 31 8 3 72 .285 451 426 15.983 
BANKS, Cub, eee At PRR a et gee ee 
i icago 3 98 8 

ERNIE rs , ues 1956—Chicago ALL 2B «154 «649s «109 s«192 20 19 4 52 296 478 3% 12.986 
polled 232!/, NL votes.  1957—Chicase A.L. 2B 155 619 110 1% 27 8 & 61 [317 453 453 13° ‘986 
a 1958—Chicago ALL 2B «ISS «6623« 8217s 6 0 49 .300 444 399 13.985 
1959—Chicago rAd 2B «156 «6624 B49 34 6 2 70.306 «364 453 10.988 

MAJOR LEAGUE RECORDS BROKEN BY FOX : ] 
Most years leading league in chances, accepted, second base; Most years leading league in 

putouts, second base; Most years leading league in games, second base; 4 





Most years leading league in fewest strikeouts 
Most years leading league in singles 
Most consecutive years leading league in singles . 
Most consecutive games played at second base ae 
Tied Major League record—Most years 600 or more times at bat 


MAJOR LEAGUE RECORDS BY BANKS 


Highest fielding percentage, season, shortstop {154 games} 
Fewest errors, season, shortstop (154 games) 
Tied N.L. record—Most season leading league, games played 


“ERNEST "Ernie" BANKS (Major League Record) 


Played in 498 consecutive games (longest current streak in N.L.) 
Year Club League Pos. G. AB. R. H. 2B. 3B. HR. RBI. B.A. P.O. A. E. F.A. 
N.L. ss I 2 6-3 A 














1953—Chicago ...... {0 3 3 i u 14 19 33 1 78) 
1954—Chicago ...... N.L SS 154 593 70 «163 ig 7 19 79 «4.275 «=—-312) 475 34.959 
1955—Chicago N.L SS 154 596 98 «176 29 9 44 «117 «295 «290-482 22 =«972 
1956—Chicago : N.L. SS 139 538 82 «160 2B 8 28 85 297 279 «357 25.962 
1957—Chicago N.L. SS-3B 156 594 «#113 169 34 6 43 102 .285 241 348 14.977 
1958—Chicago mek. Fe he SS 154 617 II9 193 23 i 47 129 «4313 292s 468 32.980 
1959—Chicago NLL. SS 155 589 97° «179 25 6 45 143 .304 271 «519 12.985 
AMERICAN LEAGUE VOTES NATIONAL LEAGUE VOTES 
ae Player Mer wae fa Per ee as fon OMT eee Player A230 8 8 7, 8 9S Phe 
; Fox on. 1 : G5 one tS a 2 3 8 232i, 
= Aparicio | ie Ee Se an eae, Ay Reece rag) Sore ime (ce pie 4 189, 
| Wynn ... Sel et Wee Ss NL ot hae! Beemer Aaron set Soe eRe em Meee (AE a ea ee toe een 174 
| Colavito bo 6 2 eas sia alte ee <3 go pig: ay 161 
Francona eet fans ae Pee! fy Pr er | 
Kaline 2. 2° $e ee ee EE oe ee as oS | . 130 
. Mays £2 oe es ae ty 
Landis dat 3 JS eee 66 
Kuenn Pe Bee Ree 64 Face RN rel Bs OR tee Somes | 6&7 
Lollar ..... A Se NBS ho a ES oe ok qa see ae Se te 2 4&4 ; 
| Jensen QI > Bao Pe Ree sine RES ising 3°32 2 1 ee 
ft McLish ng eS Le”, I a ARR eo ee Sh a 32 37 
b>. Berra... Ne ES SS i | eae ae ee atts nS Pine Saag 5 27 
eee ; tot “ ; : ; 2 = bes see nN es Wel ieee en 
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Killebrew eae eae bey es er — ANE sph Ae a ; ; : 
Woodling er 2c ee ee ee 
Mantle eet ee a ee 38 eyok fe ES aha " 
Richardson 34 =F a ee | 11. Temple _ . Sea U ! E: 8 
Pascual .. A ee Be >}: - hea, etd te i mare 3 6 
Shaw ....... fared ga | Pee | 8 Hodges , Neer ks i 4 
Triandos Rt a 8 Cepeda s oe : a | * 3 
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‘ower ~ we ~ 
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Williams, D. J EAS Ree ie ae en | 2. Snider fart, omnes hy. MEN 3 eee ! 
Allison ey ee i 
Staley 1 * Received one tie vote for first place. 





* Received four tie votes for first place. 14 votes, first place; 9 for second; 8 for third, etc. 
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STREET AND SMITH'S BASEBALL 


Tricks 


at Second Base 


By NELLIE FOX 


Outstanding 2nd baseman of White 
Sox and AL's MYP of 1959 season. 


APARICIO AT SHORT MAKES IT EASY FOR 2nd BASEMAN’S TOP REQUIREMENT 


AVING BEEN invited to discuss tricks around 

second base, it seems to me that the right way 
to go about it is to talk first about Trick No. 1. 
What is it? Survival. 

Behind survival is the ability to prevent getting 
hurt. This is not always simple. When I think of 
the way they used to handle me in my early sea- 
sons with the Athletics, I wonder that I am still 
around and able to make the double play. 

As you know, the second baseman is the pivot 
of infield defense. He has to start some double 
plays and be the middle man in others. 

As a double play pivot, he is subjected to many 
pressures. The first victim of the double kill will 
exert every effort to block the second sacker, pre- 
venting him from throwing to first base. He may 
kick the ball out of the second baseman’s hand, 
take him out of action completely or, in any 
event, throw the fear of body contact and spikes 
into him. 

Not so many years back, the Rules Committee 
inserted phrases in Rules 7.08 and 7.09 which 
seek to protect the pivot infielder from base run- 
ners. These “codicils” conceivably have done some 
good. But it is still up to the pivot to protect him- 
self and not count too heavily on 7.08 and 7.09. 

Am I complaining about the runners’ latitude 
and the way in which the pivot lies open to in- 
jury? Emphatically no. That’s baseball. That’s 
competition. I operate that way myself when I 
am on the base paths. It’s part of the exciting 
baseball drama which plays up second base so 
spectacularly and makes my position of para- 
mount importance. 3 

I am asked, quite often, why, with second base 
play listed as fairly hazardous, I picked the po- 
sition. 

It’s a fair and natural query, and the answer is: 
You don’t always pick your position. 

When I broke into professional ball with Lan- 
caster of the Inter-State League in 1944 I was not 
a second baseman. I worked some in the outfield, 


and, believe it or not, some around first base. 
Standing 5-feet-10, I was not regarded as lacking 
stature for the bag. 

I spent part of that season with Jamestown, and 
there I was an outfielder. 

But when I returned to Lancaster, then an Ath- 
letics’ farm club, in 1945, I was sent to second 
base. It was not my own choosing. Though I will 
say that I felt my aptitudes best fitted me for that 
position. I have been there ever since. 

What is the top requirement for a second base- 
man? A fine shortstop. This is not intended to be 
funny. It’s the downright truth. 

On the Chicago club I am fortunate in having 
the greatest shortstop in baseball, Luis Aparicio, 
to my right. Just where Luis figures among the 
shortstop marvels of all time I would not presume 
to say. After all, I am only 32, and have seen 
major league infield operations at close range only 
since 1949, when I played 88 games with the Ath- 
letics. I had done very brief chores with them in 
1947 and 1948, 

If the past, beyond my own experience, pro- 
duced a greater fielding shortstop than Aparicio, 
he must have been a man of more than incredible 
talents. ; 

As a second baseman, I like my shortstop to 
cover a lot of ground, especially toward the bag. 
Luis does that, aplenty. 

I like my shortstop to be fast in getting the ball 
away. Aparicio meets this essential, too. 

I like my shortstop to throw with accuracy. That 
quality also stands out in my associate’s tidy pack- 
age of diamond superlatives. Then again, I want 
my shortstop to be ready to pivot successfully in 
double plays which I start. 

The fan hardly is in a position to appreciate 
how vastly important it is for the shortstop to get 
the ball to the second baseman quickly. So able a 
judge as Paul Richards says Aparicio is two steps 
more effective than any other shortstop in the 
business. 
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So, you see, it was a big day for me in the 
Spring of 1956 when Aparicio, up from Mem- 
phis, took over at short on the Chicago club, 
which I had joined in 1950. 

It was on Oct. 19, 1949, that I got a telephone 
call from the Philadelphia club office informing me 
that I had been traded to the White Sox for 
catcher Joe Tipton. 

I had hit .255 for the Athletics but felt that I was 
making progress. I was surprised and hurt over 
being traded. Still, I was gratified because, as 
you may recollect, the Philadelphia club was go- 
ing into 1950 with no great prospects. The White 
Sox had finished sixth but I believed they had the 
stronger potential. 

The transfer to Chicago did big things for me 
psychologically. My morale improved. I felt I was 
headed for interesting things. I wasn’t off the mark. 
Especially as, in 1959, the White Sox won their 
first pennant since 1919. 

After this digression, let me go back to the basic 
requirements around second base. 

One is the absolute necessity of masking the 
pitch. You know what is being thrown to the bat- 
ter, and as the pitcher gets ready to deliver the 
ball, you figure out how you are likely to become 


LUIS APARICIO, great keystone combo with FOX, 
was runner-up in AL most valuable player voting. 
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SPARKLING PLAY is executed by Nellie Fox after 
Tony Kubec's sizzler bounced in and out of glove. 


involved, where the batter normally would hit that 
particular pitch. 

As some second sackers get older, and, with 
age, slow up, they make their moves early and 
thus are likely to tip the pitch. We have some 
pretty alert and shrewd coaches and they watch 
everything. If the second baseman throws out the 
slightest hint, these watchdogs know whether the 
pitch will be a curve or a fastball. 

So you take every precaution to move fast, and 
yet not prematurely. 

Now let us consider some of the technical points 
—tricks around the bag, to be precise. 

Footwork is very important. Many second base- 
men take the pivot throw while they are moving, 
some like to arrive at second in time to be set 
for the relay. 

Very often you get the throw a little late and 
you have to keep going right over the bag before 
throwing to first. 

You can make the first out by contacting second 
base with your left foot, and throwing off the 
right. Or you can hop over second with the left 
and contact the base with the right. 

It all has to do with style and practice. You 
have to develop a good sidearm throw as well as 
the overhand style. 

No matter what, your second sacker has to be 


"alert. He has to be set for the pitchout, particularly 


if he smells a bunt. He has to cover second base 
on a steal if the batter is righthanded. With a 
lefthanded hitter up, the job belongs to the short- 
stop. The reasons for these allocations are obvious 
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hot grounder, Nellie makes a quick throw to first that nipped Kubec at the bag, which demon- 


strates slick form that has made Fox an outstanding and record-breaking second baseman over the years. 


and have to do with the catcher’s freedom of throw 
and unobstructed line of vision. 

The second baseman also has to cover first base 
on a bunt and take fly balls behind first, if he is 
in better position than the first sacker. : 

The second baseman must watch out for a de- 
layed steal and keep the runner in his place, and 
he should keep chasing a man on second back so 
that he may not get too good a jump. 

In fact, the list of tricks and duties around the 
bag are too numerous to tabulate. Nor do I think 
it is possible to teach these tricks to youngsters 
through a book of instructions. 

To sum it up, you have to pattern your play 
along lines which refuse to give the offense a base 
without its being earned, and in the hardest way. 
No club is so powerful, and so strong a run-pro- 
ducer, that it can afford to throw away even one 
base. 

Every player in many ways reflects the policies, 


_ methods and patterns of his manager. You watch 


the White Sox closely and you discover how strong 
is the influence of Al Lopez. 

I cannot stress too strongly the influence for 
good which Lopez exercises on our club, and the 
strength of his methods both on attack and defense. 

Lopez is a great believer in speed and hustle, in 
the go-go style of baseball which has made the 
White Sox famous, and successful. 

No other pilot, in the American League is so 
determinded a foe of stodgy baseball, lack of 
hustle and slipshod practices, and so powerful 
an advocate of the unexpected. 


I am sure that Lopez would like us to have 
more home run power. But, since we do not match 
the four-base strength of some of our opposition, 
he has devised compensating systems which are 
based on running and alertness. 

Of course, Lopez is fortunate in having his type 
of material. For example, Jim Landis in center- 
field. Protect the foul lines for Jim and he will do 
the rest. There isin’t another centerfielder like him 
in the game. 

Give catcher Sherman Lollar his just dues, and 
you have a median line, from the backstop to 
center, which is a tremendous factor for success. 

Discussion of the 1960 race, of course, does not 
strictly belong in this piece. But I can’t pass up 


the chance to warn those experts who see in us . 


only a one shot ball club. 

I feel that we have acquired a third baseman 
of the Lopez stamp in Gene Freese, whom we got 
from the Phillies for outfielder John Callison. 
Freese, with his home run possibilities, will perk 
up our attack. 

I am confident that we got the better of the 
exchange with Cleveland, which gave us Minnie 
Minoso, a hard playing leftfielder; southpaw Don 
Ferrarese, catcher Dick Brown and pitcher Jake 
Striker for Bubba Phillips, John Romano and 
Norman Cash. 

In closing, I want to give their just dues to our 
pitcher’s, especially our veterans, who know how 
to make the batter hit the pitcher’s rather than his 
own ball, which makes things easier for us out- 
fielders, “ i 
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STREET AND SMITH'S BASEBALL 


THE BIG ONE... Gil Hodges 
(14) of Dodgers crosses plate with 
winning run in 12th inning of play- 
off tilt with Milwaukee Braves for 
NL title. Maury Wills (30) comes 
out to greet Gil as jubilant bench 
fires jacket plateward and umpire 
Al Barlick calls play. Below is 
Larry Sherry, who sparked Los An- 
geles drive with 7 in row and vic- 
tory in playoff opener. Larry joined 
Los Angeles in July from St. Paul. 
















WARREN SPAHN, standout on 
Brave hurling corps and leading 
lefty in NL annals, feel muscle of 
champion batter HANK AARON. 


WILLIE McCOVEY, Rookie of the Year last season, 
out of Phils catcher Joe Lonnett's glove as he slides into plate safely. Willie hit .354 in 52 games with 13 homers. 


gives Giants bat power at first. Here Willie kicks ball 

















PREDICTION 
1—San Francisco 5—Chicago © 
2—Los Angeles -6—Pittsburgh 
3—Milwaukee 7—St. Louis 


4—Cincinnati 8—Philadelphia 

HE TARGET area in the National League this 

season definitely is the West Coast, where the 
world champion Los Angeles Dodgers and their 
northern neighbors, the San Francisco Giants, may 
fight it out for the championship. These two trans- 
planted clubs and the Milwaukee Braves seem to 
be a cut above the others. 

In the final week of the 1959 rip-roaring cam- 
paign, the big prize was in reach for all three and 
the 154 championship games weren’t enough to 
settle it. The Dodgers and Braves, who had out- 
distanced the front-running Giants with terrific 
spurts, finished all even. Then the Dodgers, who 
had got off to a stumbling start, vanquished the 
Braves two in a row to climax one of the finest 
comebacks in league history. They had finished 
seventh in 1958. The Dodgers went on from there 
to whip the White Sox in six games for the world 
title. Never before had a team finished as low as 
seventh and rallied to win the World Series the 
following year. 

Baseball, like Detroit, seems to operate on a pro- 
gram of bringing out a new “model” each year. 
It started in 1953 when the Boston Braves moved 
to Milwaukee. Later in the decade, Baltimore, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, and San Francisco came 
into the revised major league structure. 

This year’s new look will come from the revolu- 
tionary inter-league deals, which have sent several 
stars from one league to the other. Bill O’Dell and 
Billy Loes of the Baltimore Orioles will be wearing 
San Francisco uniforms. Cincinnati traded for Cal 
McLish, Cleveland’s veteran pitcher, and Billy 
Martin of the same club. Dick Gernert transfers 
from the Boston Red Sox to the Chicago Cubs. The 
Philadelphia Phillies traded for Detroit’s Ted Lep- 
cio. Kansas City’s Hal Smith is with Pittsburgh 
and the highly-rated White Sox rookie of a year 


NL SPOTLIGHT STAYS ON PACIFIC COAST AS L.A. 





National League 


By Ed Prell 


Ed Prell, ace Chicago Tribune 
ball scribe, talks over 1960 
view with LA.’s Larry Sherry. 


MEETS GIANTS BID 


ago, Johnny Callison, joins the Phillies. The many 
trades were made during a 24-day period last Fall 
under the experimental new rule. 

New managers? The National League had em, 
too. Sixty-year old Charlie Grimm returns for a 
third term with the Cubs, successor.to Bob Schef- 
fing. Another old-timer, Charley (Chuck) Dressen, 
succeeds Fred Haney at Milwaukee. And during 
the ’59 season, Fred Hutchinson replaced Mayo 
Smith at Cincinnati after previous assignments 
with Detroit and St. Louis. 

New parks? The Giants have one. They’ll open 
in Candlestick Stadium, built especially for them 
by the city of San Francisco. The Dodgers will have 
to play at least another year in the vast Coliseum 
before moving into their new plant in Chavez 
Ravine. 

Unquestionably, the National League has su- 
perior balance over the American and is dominant. 
The old league has won the World Series four 
times in the last six, this after the Yankees had 
won in the first four years of the ’50s. The story 
of a better-balanced group is told in the 1959 
standings. The seven trailers in the National 
League finished a total of only 70 games behind 
the Dodgers. The seven which followed the White 
Sox home had a combined deficit of 136 games! 

The higher level of competition was expressed 
in the National League’s attendance of 9,991,232 
while the American League played to 9,149,174. 

Los Angeles became the new turnstile capital of 
baseball. The Dodger’s Coliseum draw was 2,073,- 
812. Milwaukee dropped to 1,749,112, a decrease of 
221,989, San Francisco, which led for 79 days and 
on five other occasions was tied for first, attracted 
1,422,130 to Seals’ Stadium, a minor league park 
which doesn’t quite seat 25,000. 

Because of the Coliseum and the wondrous fans 
of the Los Angeles area, all World Series crowd 
and financial figures were cracked. The attendance 
at three games there—92,394, 92,560, and 92,706, 
each set a record. The net gate receipts for the 
series were the highest ever, $2,626,973.44, bol- 
stered by the $3,0000,000 television-radio take. 
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ORLANDO CEPEDA, 1958 Rookie of the Year, ope’ 
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ns in left-field with '60 Giants. Here Cepeda slides home with 


only run of game on pinch-hit by Dusty Rhodes as Phils’ Joe Lonnett waits for relay from outfield in Seals Stadium. 


Individual shares were worth $11,231 to the Dod- 
gers, $7,275 to the White Sox. 

The story of the Dodgers’ conquest was written 
around several farm products, including Larry 
Sherry, hero of the World Series; Maury Wills, who 
outplayed his shortstop rival, Luis Aparicio; Don 
Demeter, an early season sensation, and Stan 
Williams, whose relief pitching enabled the Dod- 
gers to clinch the title in the second playoff match. 

The Giants lost seven of their last eight games, 
dissipating a two-game lead. The Braves, in the 
doldrums most of the season, won 15 of their last 
20 regularly scheduled games, tying the Dodgers 
on the next to last day of the season. 

Los Angeles has done nothing in the trading 
market for 1960, but hopes to obtain added strength 
from its lush minor league farms. The champions’ 
most spectacular freshman is Frank Howard, 6-foot 
7-inch former Ohio State athlete labeled as a 
right-handed Babe Ruth. In two professional sea- 
sons, Howard has smashed 82 homers and driven 
in 253 runs in 285 games. 

San Francisco has made the biggest move among 
the contenders with two major deals. The Giants 
gave up Jackie Brandt, an outstanding outfielder, 
for O’Dell and Loes, who figure to help a staff 
which didn’t have enough depth. Additionally, the 


Giants sent Daryl Spencer and Leon Wagner to 
the Cardinals for Don Blasingame, who will play 
second base and lead off in the power-packed 
lineup. 

Milwaukee, like the Dodgers, is depending on 
its well-equipped farm system. Red Schoendienst, 
veteran second baseman felled by tuberculosis 
after the 1958 World Series, will try a comeback. 
If the redhead makes it, the Braves will be in a 
better position to win their third pennant in the 
last four years—that is, if their two pitchers, War- 
ren Spahn and Lew Bardette—can improve on twin 
21-15 records of 1959. 

The Pirates, disappointed at dropping from sec- 
ond place to fourth, made one major deal—pitcher 
Ronnie Kline for Gino Cimoli, St. Louis center- 
fielder. Their hopes hinge on several veterans 
bouncing back after slumpful seasons, plus the 
return to health of two fine young pitchers of 1958 
—Curt Raydon and George Witt. There seem to be 
too many “ifs” to rate the Pirates a major threat. 

The Cubs, as usual, will have an interesting, 
though not necessarily successful team. Richie Ash- 
burn from the Phillies—obtained for Al Dark, John 
Buzhardt and Jim Woods—will be in center. Frank 
Thomas, one-time big gun of the Pirates, who was 
a disappointment at Cincinnati last year, is tabbed 
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for leftfield. To get the slugger, the Cubs gave up 
Bill Henry, ace lefty reliever, and Lee Walls, an 
outfielder. They sent Dave Hillman, another pitch- 
er, to Boston for Dick Gernert. 

Cincinnati, which tied the Cubs for fifth last 
year, gave up its sparkplug, Johnny Temple, for 
McLish, Martin and Gordon Coleman, the Indians’ 
rookie minor league home run phenom. The Reds, 
in exchange for Thomas, made another bid to 
strengthen their pitching staff by taking Bill Henry 
from the Cubs, along with outfielder Walls. If 
Coleman makes it, the Reds will have made a good 
deal. 

St. Louis, after a dismal seventh place finish, 
moved to beef up its offense, swapping Don Blasin- 
game for Leon Wagner, long-ball hitting out- 
fielder, and Daryl Spencer, Giants’ shortstop. The 
Cardinals also took Bob Nieman, hard-hitting out- 
fielder, from Baltimore for Gene Green, outfielder- 
catcher. Another new asset on offense will be Carl 
Sawatski, who came from the Phils for Bobby 
Gene Smith. In General Manager Bing Devine’s 
shuffling, the Cards took pitcher Ron Kline from 
the Pirates for Gino Cimoli. Adding to a gray 
picture for the Cardinals is the probability that 
Stan Musial’s days of greatness are over. Musial, 
nearing 40, may be only a part-time player. 

The Phillies, last in 1958 and 1959, are rebuild- 
ing, but it will take a near miracle if they move 
upward. 


SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS 

The Giants perhaps can field the strongest regu- 
lar lineup in the league—but what about their 
bench? Reserves are important in this era of 25- 
player squads. In making two whopping deals, the 
disappointed flag contenders of last year weakened 
their secondary corps, but perhaps not irreparably. 

Their pitching staff could be far the best. Cer- 
tainly, they have a corner on southpaws with 
Johnny Antonelli, Billy O’Dell, and 21-year-old 
Mike McCormick as starters. Sam Jones and Jack 
Sanford are right-handed stalwarts. Stu Miller, 
Al Worthington and Ramon Monzant are figured 








WILLIE MAYS, Giant sparkplug, jumps high in front of 
screen in right center to snag drive by Eddie Mathews. 





CANDLESTICK PARK, new home of San Francisco 
Giants, seats 42,000 and has ample parking fields. 
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on for middle-distance jobs. Eccentric Billy Loes, 

rated by Baltimore’s Paul Richards as “the best 

pitcher in baseball when he wants to pitch,” will 
id be the lockup man—in the final inning or two. 

Also new is Don Blasingame, who made 178 hits 
and drew 69 walks for the Cardinals. He solves a 
second base problem and presents an opportunity 
for the power boys to drive in runs. Jim Davenport, 
reported sound after a knee operation, will play 
third and bat second. Following in the batting 
order will be Willie Mays in center, Willie Mc- 
Covey at first, Orlando Cepeda in left, and Willie 
Kirkland or Felipe Alou in rightfield. If McCovey 
lives up to his 1959 performance, the Giants may 
easily become the league’s muscle team. 

McCovey, called up from the Pacific Coast 
} League, batted .354 in 52 games, and hit 13 homers 
to take the first base job from Cepeda, Rookie of 
the Year in 1958. McCovey won this honor, too, in 
1959. 

Blasingame, too, gives the Giants added speed. 
Other rapid gents are Mays, Davenport and Kirk- 
land. At shortstop will be Eddie Bressoud, who 
‘ took the job away from high-ranked Andre Rod- 
gers last year. 

In getting new talent, the Giants gave up their 
regular second baseman, Daryl Spencer, and Jackie 
i Brande, rated a much better player than his .270 
; average might indicate. They also sent Leon Wag- 
ner, long-distance swatting outfielder, to the Cardi- 
nals. Manager Bill Rigney believes his club gained 
in pitching, speed and defense. 

} ' The big problem is reserves. The fifth outfielder 
may be Bob Perry, 25, who hit 30 homers for 
Sacramento. Infield spares are Danny O’Connel, 
Joe Amalfitano, Rodgers and Jose Pagan. Jose has 

a bright future, Rigney believes, but may need 
: another year in the minors. Amalfitano is a young- 
é ster who signed with the Giants for a huge bous 
lL. several years ago, but who drifted out of the or- 
ganization. He returned by draft after batting .306 
in the International League. 

Weakest spot perhaps is catching. Hobie Lan- 





DON DEMETER, _hard- 
hitting Dodger outfielder, 
played vital role in L.A. 
success early in season. 


GUS ZERNIAL, signed by 
Dodgers as free agent, is 
counted on to zero in on 
Coliseum leftfield screen. 
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GIL HODGES, perennial 
Dodger standby, again 
holds down first in Los 
Angeles pennant defense. 





DUKE SNIDER, whose 2- 
run homer was big blow in 
6th Series game, made 
fine ‘59 .308 comeback. 


drith has defensive skill, but Bob Schmidt was a 
disappointment in 1959. Al Stieglitz, twice injured 
last year in the PCL, has power. Jim Hagan prob- 
ably will be No. 3. 

Jones led National League pitchers with a 2.82 
earned run average and was the stafi’s steady man. 
Antonelli lost some of his luster by failing five 
times near season’s end to win his 20th game. 
Monzant returns after a year’s retirement. A sleep- 
er could be Julio Navarra, a Puerto Rican. Another 
mound newcomer is Georges Maranda, drafted out 
of the Milwaukee chain after he won 18 and lost 6 
for Louisville. Despite Maranda’s arm operation 
after the season closed, the Giant’s took a chance 
on him. 

It should be an exciting year for the Giants in 
their new Candlestick Park, seating 42,000, and 
costing far in excess of the originally planned 
$5,000,000. 


LOS ANGELES DODGERS 

When calm finally prevailed after a pennant and 
World Series triumph, it was agreed the Dodgers 
won because of superlative team effort. No one 
could be singled out as the big man, yet taken 
separately, several were solid candidates. 

They couldn’t have won without the spectacular 
pitching of Larry Sherry, the all-around play of 
Maury Wills at shortstop, the strong pitching of 
Roger Craig—or the excellent performance of Wally 
Moon. Wally had come to the Dodgers in ex- 
change for Gino Cimoli after batting .238 for St. 
Louis in 1958, 

In his new surroundings, the former Texas 
A. & M. athlete batted .302, knocked 19 homers, 
stole 15 bases, led Dodger outfielders on defense, 
drew 81 walks, and had a 17-game hitting streak, 
longest on the club. He played all three outfield 
positions and finished one game at first base. If 
the champs had a sparkplug, it was Moon. He 
finished fourth in the league’s MVP voting. 
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Craig and Sherry were great in the stretch. Don 
Drysdale was almost unbeatable the first half of 
the season. Don Demeter carried the club on attack 
early. Gil Hodges was going strong until slowed 
by injuries. Duke Snider had.a good year. Carl 
Furillo, out a major part of the Summer, came 
through with timely blows. Charley Neal and Jim 
Gilliam were steady players. Sandy Koufax, Danny 
McDevitt, Stan Williams, and Johnny Podres had 
many big moments on the mound. 

Wills was batting .206 on September 7, but his 
fielding had kept him in the lineup. In the last 19 
matches, Wills, a switch batter, made 28 hits for 
.389 and finished with .260. 

After less than a third of a season they were 
23-23. In the end they beat the clubs they had to 
beat. They knocked off the Giants 9 of 11 in San 
Francisco and 14 of 22 for the year. They had the 
same victory count against the Braves in 24 games. 

The 24-year old Sherry came up in July after a 
6-7 record for St. Paul. He lost his first two starts 
in tight games, then won seven straight, including 
the first playoff game against Milwaukee. Larry, a 
Los Angeles native, beat the White Sox twice in 
the World Series and saved the other two victories, 
all in relief. In 12% innings against the American 
League champions, the burly right-hander yielded 
only one run and eight hits. He was the World 
Series hero. - : 

Craig, whose sore arm threatened to end his 
major league career, also was 6-7 when recalled 
from Spokane in mid-June. He proceeded to win 





} FRANK HOWARD, 6 arse 

foot-7 slugging Dodger 
freshman, moves up tab- 
bed as "righty" Babe Ruth. 
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ROGER CRAIG gave 
L.A. stretch lift with II 
wins and 2.06 E.R.A. mark. 


MAURY WILLS, a switch 


hitter, stole Series show 
at shortstop for Dodgers. 
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CHARLEY NEAL (top) tosses to NORM LARKER as 
infield duo trips Cards’ Bill White between bases. 





WALLY MOON, Dodger sparkplug, played all three 
picket posts and poled 19 homers while hitting .302 
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11 of 16 for the Dodgers on a skimpy 2.06 earned 
run allowance. 

Neal led the club in hits, 177; and runs, 103. He 
topped the league’s second basemen, making only 
nine errors. In the last three games of the season, 
including the two extra games with the Braves, 
Charley smashed two homers, two triples, and 
three singles. He had most hits in the World Series, 
10, and knocked two homers in one game. 

Snider, in making a comeback, batted .308, hit 
23 homers and drove in 88 runs, doing his- best 
work after the All-Star break. His two-run homer 
was the first big blow in the sixth game of the 
World Series. It was his 11th, tying him with 
Mickey Mantle. Only Babe Ruth, with 15, has hit 
more in World Series play. Gil Hodges advanced 
from .259 to .276, hitting 25 homers. 

Craig at 29, is the oldest pitcher on the cham- 
pions’ staff. Johnny Klippstein and Clem Labine 
are back as relievers. The Dodgers signed Gus 
Zernial as a free agent, hoping the veteran will 
consistently hit over the short leftfield screen. 

Tommy Davis, who hit .345 for Spokane, will 
try to break into the outfield. Other freshmen: 
Al Norris who plays both the outfield and infield 


and who batted .265 for Spokane; catcher Norm 


Sherry, Larry’s brother, up from Spokane; and, of 
course, the fabulous Frank Howard. 


MILWAUKEE BRAVES 

The “Milwaukee” spectacular is over. After 
seven years in a baseball wonderland, the Braves 
now become just another team. Their two-year 
stranglehold of the National League has been bro- 
ken. Their hysterical followers have returned to 
sanity. The era of 2,000,000-plus each year in 
Milwaukee County Stadium perhaps has ended. 

Charley Dressen, an astute baseball man who 
won pennants for the old Brooklyn Dodgers in 1952 
and 1953, then lost both times to Casey Stengel’s 
Yankees, is the new braumeister of baseball in the 


CHUCK COTTIER, Louisville 2nd sacker, faces tough 


task with Braves if Schoendienst's comeback fails. 
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beer city. All managers have problems and Dressen 
is not exempt. In effect, he has to win with a team 
which fell short last season, perhaps mainly be- 
cause it lost its desire. It will be Chuck’s job to get 
full performance from a team which will not have 
too much help from newcomers. 

In fact, it’s an oldster who may hold the key for 
the one-time darlings of Badgerland. Red Schoen- 
dienst, at 37, will be trying to come back after 
missing most of last year while recovering from 
tuberculosis. All baseball will be pulling for Red, 
but it’s a long shot for the great second baseman. 
Weakness at this position was blamed for the 
Braves’ fall in 1959, perhaps erroneously. 

Rather, the highly rated pitching staff suffered 
a letdown. Joey Jay and Carlton Willey, youthful 
winners in 1958, failed to reach winning form. 
Warren Spahn, 39, and Lew Burdette, perhaps 
were overworked. Each had a 21-15 record, but 
Burdette’s earned run average soared to 4.07. 
Spahn, raising his all-time victory total to 267, 
most by a lefty in league history, was an able 
performer with a 2.96 E.R.A. 

Dressen, perhaps for psychological reasons, as- 
serts the Braves were the best team in the league 
last year. At the same time he says he will take 
some of the burden off the two pitching aces. Juan 
Pizaro, now 23, may be ready to blossom as a 
winning southpaw. Bob Buhl is a consistent 15- to 
18-game winner. Bob Rush, another veteran, was 
only 5-6 last season, but his 2.41 earned run record 
may earn him more work. Don McMahon, who 
pitched in 60 games, is one of baseball’s finest 
relievers. 

Bob Hartman, a lefty who won 10 and lost 3 for 
Louisville, and Ron Piche, 8-5 for the same club, 
look like the best bets to add mound strength. 

Except for outfielders Al Spangler, .297 for 
Louisville, and Bob (Hawk) Taylor, .297 for At- 
lanta, there may be nothing else new about the 
Braves. 


BOB HARTMAN, lefty 
with 10 wins for Louisville, 
is Brave's hill newcomer. 


RON PICHE, 8 and 5 with 
Louisville, joins hurling 
corps in Brave comeback. 
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JOHNNY LOGAN, steady Milwaukee shortstop, waits 
with ball in glove to tag out Bucs' Roberto Clemente. 





EDDIE MATTHEWS, major leagues home run king with 
46, is outstanding Milwaukee player at hot corner. 


Del Crandall is perhaps the best all-around 
catcher in the league. Joe Adcock far outhit his 
first base alternate, Frank Torre. If Schoendienst 
doesn’t make it, the Braves hope Chuck Cottier is 
ready, though he batted only .226 for Louisville. 
Johnny Logan is a fixture at shortstop. Eddie 
Mathews was the team’s most valuable player. The 
200-pound, 28-year old third baseman was the 
major league home run king with 46 shots. He 
batted in 114 runs, hit .306, and played in 148 
games. Infield reserves are Felix Mantilla, Bobby 
Avila, and Mel Roach. 

Of course, the Braves still have mighty Hank JOE ADCOCK, fighting 
Aaron, The lithe outfielder won his second National !st sacker, hit .292 and 
League batting title, hitting .355 after a tremen- ee eer eg sore 
dous start. He’s only 26. Billy Bruton, out most of duty at initial sack with 
1958 with a knee injury, had a fine season, batting lighter hitting Frank 
289. Torre, who averaged .228. 

The big disappointment was Wes Covington, once 
rated another Aaron. Big Wes batted only .279, 
hitting seven homers, knocking across 45 runs, and 
playing erratically on defense. The year before, 
despite crippled knees, Covington had hit .330, 
leading the league in slugging average, 622. An- proland catehde tnthi- Sia; 
other outfielder is Lee Maye, who came up in mid- tional League, will again 
season from Louisville and batted .300 in 140 trips. jandie Milwaukee: ‘otek: 
Andy Pafko retires, after 16 seasons to join the ing as new pilot Chuck 
coaching staff. Dressen aims for top. 


























DEL CRANDALL, rated 


by many as finest all- 















FRANK ROBINSON, who drove in 125 runs and hit 
311, jumps high as Johnny Logan reaches Ist. 
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ED BAILEY, first string catcher, is another strong 
link in Cincinnati offense with 12 homers last season. 
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CINCINNATI REDS 
The Cincinnati Reds last year lost 27 games in 
which they were leading going into the seventh 
inning. To escape such a cruel fate this year they 


put the emphasis on an improved pitching depart- - 


ment, this by taking title to Bill Henry of the 
Chicago Cubs and Cal McLish of the Cleveland 
Indians. 

Despite leading the league in runs, hits, and 
batting average, the Reds could get no better than 
a fifth place tie with the Cubs. “We had to gamble 
to get pitching strength,” says Gabe Paul, Cincin- 
natti’s general manager, a shrewd man at the 
trading table. The Reds’ manager, Freddy Hutchin- 
son, is a former Detroit pitching star. 

The Reds gave up Johnny Temple, the league’s 
top second baseman, to land McLish. But they also 
got two others in the deal—Billy Martin and Gor- 
don Coleman. Henry, the National League’s finest 
left-handed reliever, and outfielder Lee Walls, 
came to the Reds for Frank Thomas. Temple batted 
.311 last season, but Thomas had an off year, con- 
tributing little to the Reds’ boisterous attack. Cin- 
cinnati scored 764 runs—59 more than the Dodgers, 
40 more than the runner-up Braves, and also 59 
more than the third-place Giants. Here was an- 
other classic example of the importance of pitching. 

Temple will be missed unless Billy Martin, a 
highly controversial player, comes through at sec- 
ond base. Joe Gordon, Cleveland’s manager, made 
no secret of his opinion that Billy was over-rated. 
Billy suffered a jaw fracture early last season. He 
batted .261 in 241 times at bat. Coleman, a first 
baseman, led the Southern Association in batting, 
.353, and in homers, 30. McLish was the Indians’ 
big winner the last two years. In 1959, he won 19 
and lost 8. His record was all the more remarkable 
because he was 6-1 against the Yankees, 4-1 
against the White Sox. Henry, at 32, three years 
younger than McLish, won 9 and lost 8 for the 
Cubs, but saved an estimated 15 games. He had a 
2.71 earned run average in 65 games. 

' Don Newcombe was the Reds’ top pitcher last 
year with a 13-8 record. Bob Purkey, 17-11 in 


CAL McLISH moves over GUS BELL with .294 av- 
to NL as Reds deal to end erage and 19 homers, was 
pitching weakness of '59. part of Cincinnati power. 
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1958, was 13-18. Brooks Lawrence also retreated, 
losing 12 of 19 decisions. Joe Nuxhall was 9-9. 
Jim Brosnan, used both as a starter and in relief, 
had a fine 8-3 record. Jay Hook and Jim O’Toole 
showed promising signs. Orlando Pena, 24, was 
not outstanding in relief. The Reds drafted Ed 
Palmquist, a pitcher from St. Paul. Their most 
exciting mound rookie is 26-year-old Ted Wieand, 
a right-hander who won 16 games for Havana, 
Little World Series winners. Others trying for the 
staff are Claude Osteen and Dave Stenhouse from 
Seattle and Mike Cuellar, a southpaw from Ha- 
vana. 

As for Cincinnati’s offense: Frankie Robinson, 
who’ll play first or leftfield, hit .311, slammed 36 
homers and batted in 125 runs. Gus Bell, in a re- 
surgent year, had 115 runs batted in, 19 homers, 
and a .294 average. Vada Pinson hit .316, had 20 
homers and 84 runs batted over. Jerry Lynch, in 
right, belted 17 homers and accounted for 59 runs. 
Ed Bailey, the first string catcher, hit 12 homers 
and had 40 R.B.I.’s. Willie Jones, third baseman, 
hit 14 out of the park and batted in 54. Walls 
slumped with the Cubs last year, hitting .257, 
knocking only eight homers and batting in 33. A 
pull hitter, Lee may find the short leftfield target 
in Crosley Field to his liking. 

The Reds have some youthful power boys coming 

up, too. Rogelio Alvarez, a first baseman, socked 

22 homers for Havana. Cliff Cook, a third baseman, 
hit 32 for Savanah in the Sally League. Outfielder 
Tony Gonzalez, 22, had 20 homers and a .302 
average for Havana. Other freshmen are Elio 
Chacon, second baseman from Havana, and Leon 
Cardenas, 21, who hit .254 for the same club. 


JIM O'TOOLE shows form that makes him promising 
bidder for berth on rejuvenated Cincy pitching staff. 


Mi ibe Tree yeas ~ 





CHICAGO CUBS 

New deal coming up in Wrigley Field! Or maybe 
just a re-run of an old one. Charlie Grimm, the 
colorful Dutchman from St. Looey, is back for his 
third administration as field boss. He’s been on 
the Chicago scene off and on since 1925 when he 
appeared as a first baseman. Under his leadership 
the Cubs won titles in 1932 and 1935, his first term. | q 
He guided them to a flag in 1945, their last, in an 
encore job. He moves out of the front office as Se 
owner Phil Wrigley again tests his magic. df 

The Cubs, seeking to keep the White Sox from i 
hogging the Chicago spotlight, made changes with ‘| 
bold strokes, gaining defensive power, perhaps = 
some hitting, and speed at the expense of pitching. ; 

They traded Bill. Henry, ace lefty reliever, and i 
outfielder Lee Walls to Cincinnati for Frank Thom- 
as, who hit only .225 after many big seasons with 
the Pirates. They gave up Dave Hillman to Boston rao 
for Dick Gernert, who may become the third base- E* | 
man. Another pitcher, John Buzhardt, went to the : 
Phillies, along with Al Dark and rookie Jim Woods, ! 
also a third baseman, for Richie Ashburn. The 4 











ERNIE BANKS, National MVP, set mark at short with | 
only 12 errors as Cub, juqqles ball on Gilliam steal. 
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Cubs are looking for Richie to rebound after he 
slumped to .266 last season. The Nebraskan had 
won the league bat crown in 1958 with .350 and 
in 1955 with .338. : 

Of the old-line Cubs, only Ernie Banks was as- 
sured of a job when Spring training started. Ernie 
came to camp as the top player in the league, 
having won the Most Valuable Player award the 
second year in a row. The slim shortstop knocked 
in 143 runs and hit 45 homers, one fewer than 
Eddie Mathews. And-he also set a new league 
fielding record for his position, committing only 12 
errors. 

Thomas was rated the leftfielder, Ashburn the 
centerfielder, and Walt Moryn had the edge for 
rightfield at the season’s start. George Altman, the 
club’s top rookie of last year, also was a possibility 
in rightfield, but also was a candidate at first base, 
along with Dale Long. Additionally, Thomas and 
Gernert have played first base. It looked like a 
problem for Grimm of “decisions, decisions.” 

Second base was Tony Taylor’s job unless a 
shift to third was involved in event Jerry Kindall 
won a trial as Banks’ double play partner. Other 
infielders are Art Schult, who plays first base and 
the outfield, and Harry Bright, an all-purpose in- 
fielder who was acquired from the Pittsburgh farm 
system in the annual draft. 

Among the outfield spares are Bob Will, who 
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had a successful season at Fort Worth in the 
American Association, batting .336; Billy Williams, 
who hit .319 for San Antonio in the Texas League 
and veteran Irv Noren, who had a .311 average 
in 73 games, many as a pinch batter. 

As a steadying influence on the young pitching 
staff and to stop the wave of base stealing terror- 
ism perpetrated last season, the Cubs signed 37- 
year old Del Rice, former Brave and Cardinal. 
Grimm hoped Del would be able to play in 80 to 
100 games. 

Ace of the staff is 23-year-old Glen Hobbie, who 
won 16 and lost 13. The No. 2 starter will be Bob 
Anderson, 24, who won 12 and lost 13. Grimm is 
hoping for comebacks from sore-armed Moe Dra- 
bowsky and Dick Drott. Dick Ellsworth, 19, a 
southpaw, will get a starting chance. He was 10-14 
for Fort Worth, but had a 2.60 earned run mark. 
Art Ceccarelli is figured to replace Henry as a 
lefty reliever. Steve Ridzik, a well-traveled right- 
hander, also is a bullpen candidate. 

If age has caught up with Rice, Sammy Taylor 
will be next in line behind the bat. Cal Neeman, 
the regular three seasons ago, will try to get back 
in contention. Earl Averill and Moe Thacker round 
out the catching department. 

“It will be an interesting season,’ says Grimm, 
an incurable optimist who rates his team a solid 
first division contender. 


GLEN HOBBIE (center) is youthful ace of Chicago staff. Here he is being congrat- RICHIE ASHBURN( twice 
ulated by catcher SAMMY TAYLOR (left) and WALT MORYN on Cards I-hitter. NL bat champ, hopes to 





regain after shift to Cubs. 
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} PITTSBURGH PIRATES 

: The Pirates made the headlines in 1959, but they 
had their headaches, dropping from the runner-up 
spot in 1958 to fourth, nine games out of the lead. 
Their “big type” boys were Roy Face and little 
Harvey Haddix, who submitted unprecedented per- 
formances. 

Face posted the incredible record of 18 victories 
against a solitary defeat—17 of them in succession 
with his baffling fork ball and aided by teammates 
who miraculously seemed to come from behind or 
break a tie when he was called to the mound. His 

Q .947 set a new high for pitchers. His 18 games were 
most ever won by a non-starter. His 17 consecu- 
tive triumphs were most ever won by a reliever. 
Actually he went 22 games without losing, winning 
his last five decisions in 1958. 

Haddix established his claim to undying fame 
on a single night in Milwaukee when he pitched 
12 perfect innings on May 26 before losing in the 
13th to Lew Burdette, 1 to 0. His was the first 
perfect nine-inning job in the National League. 
His 12 set an all-time high. 
ee The Pirates broke up their Big Four by trading 
Ronnie Kline to the Cardinals for Gino Cimoli and 
Tom Cheney, a pitching youngster of high promise. 
The three veterans are Vern Law, an 18-game 
winner; Haddix, and Bob Friend. Friend, a 22- 
game winner in 1958, dropped to 8-19, and some 
blamed increasing weight. 

Contributing to the Pirates decline were arm 
miseries suffered by Curt Faydon and George Witt. 
Raydon was 8-4, Witt 9-2, the previous season, 
helping trigger pennant enthusiasm for 1959. Ray- 
don had no record with the Pirates and Witt was 
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HARVEY HADDIX 
(above) is standout hurler 
for Bucs. The little lefty 
shows form that gave him 
12-12 mark and 3.13 ERA 
turning in one of year's 
outstanding performances 
one night in Milwaukee. 
He pitched 12 perfect 
innings for an_ all-time 
N. L. high before losing 
the decision to Lew Bur- 
dette in the 13th, 1-0. 


REWARD for Haddix's 
remarkable feat came as 
prelude to Forbes Field 
arc game when National 
League prexy. Warren 
Giles (left) presented him 
with silver tray and 12 
goblets {one for each of 
dozen perfect frames in 
Milwaukee). At right, Dan 
Galbreath, son of Pirate 
prexy, holds silver service 
as special gift from club. 






























BILL MAZEROSKI, backed up by Buc captain DICK 
GROAT, waits with ball for Cards' Joe Cunningham. 


SMOKY BURGESS (left), who hit .298 as Buc backstop, 
visits with VERN LAW and DON HOAK (right). 
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0-7. Their return to form seems vital, but doubtful. 

Pitching help may develop from among Ben 
Daniels, 7-9 last year; Earl Francis, 6-5 at Salt 
Lake City; Fred Green, a lefty; Jim Umbricht, 
14-8 with Salt Lake City, and Cheney. The mound 
picture is not too bright. Too, Friend must make a 
comeback. 

Despite their back-sliding, the Pirates came out 
best on their big deal with the Reds in which they 
received Smoky Burgess, Don Hoak and Haddix for 
Frank Thomas and three secondary players. ‘Bur- 
gess, who took over the No. 1 catching job, batted 
.298. Hoak perhaps was the club’s most valuable 
player, the third baseman winding up with a .295 
average. Haddix, 12-12, had a neat 3.13 earned run 
average. 

The Pirates will introduce two new catchers— 
Hal Smith, obtained from the Kansas City Ath- 
letics, and Bob Oldis, drafted from Denver. 

The infield remains intact with Dick Stuart at 
first base, Bill Mazeroski at second, Capt. Dick 
Groat at short and Hoak on third. Stuart, rookie 
sensation with the Bucs late in 1958, led the 
Pirates in homers, 27, and runs batted in, 78, 
batting .297. Eight of his homers were against the 
Giants, seven against the Dodgers. Hoak played 
in 155 games and his play was inspirational. 
Mazeroski, All-Star second baseman of 1958, 
dropped off to .241 from .275. Groat was steady, 
though his average declined 26 points to .275: 

A hot new infield prospect is Manuel Javier, 23, 
who hit .275 for Columbus in the International 
League and rated in a speed class with Cincinnati’s 
Vada Pinson. 

Cimoli may supplant Virdon in centerfield. 
Virdon dipped to .254 at the plate. Bob Skinner, 
in left, also declined from .321 to .279. Roberto 
Clemente, the rightfielder, had a .296 mark. Henry 
Mitchell, 24-year-old who hit .323 for Denver in 
the American Association, will try to break into 
the outfield. 


ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 

The Cardinals, looking to 1960, were just the 
reverse of the Reds. They worked toward adding 
power, at the same time hoping for improvement 
in pitching. Statistics told the story of the continu- 
ing drop of the Cards. They plopped into seventh 
place. In 1958, they had sunk from second to fifth. 
This sequence undoubtedly makes Gussie Busch, 
the St. Louis beer baron, very unhappy. The 
Cardinals’ decline has been reflected at the turn- 
stiles. 

Only the eighth place Phillies scored fewer runs. 
And St. Louis was dead last in pitching efficiency, 
yielding 4.33 runs for each nine innings. Stan 
Musial, playing little more than half the time, 
batted only .255, the first time in 18 seasons with 
the Cardinals he had fallen under .300. The Man 
came to bat 341 times and gave way to a youth 
movement the last half of the season. Dramatizing 
his decline, this great competitor had batted .337 
in 135 games the preceding season. 

One of manager Solly Hemus’ problems is: 
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i “Do we go with Musial as a regular, or keep him 
as a museum piece?” If the latter course is taken, 
Ki Bill White will be the first baseman. If Musial 
} takes over at first, White will move into leftfield. 

To make up for the inevitable loss of Musial, 
the Cards fetched new power in adding Bob Nie- 
man, Baltimore outfielder; Carl Sawatski, a well- 
traveled catcher; Leon Wagner, long-distance 





JOE CUNNINGHAM, Cards rightfielder, jumps high 
but ball (next to little finger of man in ad) eludes him. 


DARRELL JOHNSON, drafted out of Yankee farm, 
is slated for relief duties behind bat for St. Louis. 


STAN MUSIAL in the twilight of his career as a great 
hitter fell under .300 for Ist time in 18 seasons as Card. 
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LARRY JACKSON, wor 
was 14-13 in 256 innings with a 3.30 ERA in 1959. 


swatter from the Giants; and Daryl Spencer, short- 
stop from the same club. In their personnel shuffle, 
the Missourians also came up with Ron Kline, a 
veteran right-hander from the Pirates, who never 
has achieved his reckoned potential. 

In their various deals, the Cardinals picked up 
players who drove in 187 runs as compared to only 
34 for the trio they traded—Don Blasingame, Gene 
Green and B. G. Smith. The 33-year-old Nieman, 
obtained for Green, hit 21 homers and batted home 
60 runs for Baltimore. Spencer hit 12 homers and 
nudged 62 across the plate. Wagner, used sparingly 
by the Giants, hit 5 homers and batted in 22 runs. 
Sawatski, who came from the Phillies for Bobby 
Gene Smith, stroked 9 homers and had 43 runs 
batted in. All this gives the Cardinals hopes for 
more run production. 

They’ll supplement Ken Boyer, Joe Cunningham, 
Curt Flood, Musial, and others on attack. Cunning- 
ham, who was runnerup to Hank Aaron for the 
batting title at .345, will lead off, the idea being to 
give the power hitters a chance to drive him home. 
Cunningham batted in 60 runs. Boyer, a fixture 
at third and perhaps best at his post in the league 
next to Mathews of Milwaukee, hit .309 in 1959, 
blasting 28 homers and knocking in 94 runs. Flood, 
a fine defensive 21-year-old centerfielder, will 
have to improve on a .255 bat average to establish 
himself. 

Nieman, a right-hander, will be used against 
lefties and against all types of pitching on the 
road, where the leftfield walls are closer than in 
Busch Stadium. He may be platooned with Wagner, 
a lefty swinger who batted .317 for the Giants in 
1958, but slumped to .225 last season. 

Taking over at second base for Blasingame will 
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be Alex Grammas, unless one of three others can 
beat him out. They are Dick Gray, who batted .314 
in brief employment with the club; Wally Shan- 
non, who was promoted from Rochester during 
the season, and Jim McKnight, who batted .332 for 
Tulsa last year. 

Spencer, a solid ball player who hit .265 for the 
Giants, will be at shortstop to complete the infield. 
Sawatski and Darrell Johnson, drafted out of the 
Yankees’ system, will supplement Hal Smith be- 
hind the bat. ; 

Larry Jackson is the workhorse of the pitching 
corps. He was 14-13 in 256 innings and had a 
3.30 ERA. Wilmer (Vinegar Bend) Mizell was 
13-10, but had a 4.21 earned run mark. The No. 3 
starter may be 20-year-old Bob Miller, 4-3 last 
year, but rapidly improving. Ernie Broglio and 
Kline rate next among the starters. Lindy Mc- 
Daniel became a fine reliever last season, appear- 
ing in 62 matches, winning 14 and losing 12. 


PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES 

Eddie Sawyer, the learned professor who tutors 
the Phillies, says they’ll be younger, stronger, 
faster and better defensively after a series of trades 
and promotions from the minors. Eighth place has 
been the Phillies’ dreary home the last two seasons. 

Main characters in the Phils’ vast shakeup are 
Al Dark, Ted Lepcio, Johnny Callison, Jim Coker, 
Bob Malkmus, John Buzhardt, Bobby Gene Smith, 
Clayton Dalrymple and Ken Walters. Some of these 
may appear in the major league box scores during 
1960. Last year the Phils won only 64 games, 
losing 90. By the margin of one victory, they 
escaped a tie for futility with the Washington 
Senators, perennial inhabitants of the American 
League dungeon. 


KEN BOYER, Cardinal 3rd sacker who hit .309 and 
28 homers, visits with brother Cletis (right) of Yanks. 
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The tailenders gave up their home run leader, 
Gene Freese, who socked 23, for Callison, 20-year- 
old unproven prospect from the White Sox. They 
swapped Chico Fernandez, a shortstop, to Detroit 
for Lepcio, planning to use him at -third base. 
Malkmus, drafted from Denver, will battle Sparky 
Anderson at second base. Coker, who battel .290 
for Buffalo, may be the No. 1 catcher. 

Callison, Smith and Bobby Del Greco, a multiple 
failure in both leagues, will battle it out for center- 
field. Walters, who hit 21 homers for Fort Worth, 
is another outfield candidate. Dalrymple is a 
catcher drafted from Sacramento. The 38-year-old 
Dark undoubtedly will be the third baseman. 
Buzhardt, 23, who came to the Phils along with 
Dark and Jim Woods, may help a shaky pitching 
staff. Woods is a long shot at third base, but highly 
rated for the future. 

Untouched by the upheaval will be Ed Bouchee 
at first base, Joe Koppe at shortstop, and perhaps 
Anderson and Wally Post in the outfield. Koppe, 
one-time Milwaukee prospect, made the grade last 
year, batting .261. Bouchee, slowed by injuries, 
dropped to .285. Anderson slumped to .240 and 
Post batted only .254. Thus these two outfielders 
probably are endangered, too, by the youth move- 
ment. Dave Philley, at 39, still is adequate as a 
spare outfielder or first baseman. + 

Leader of an erratic pitching staff is long Gene 
Conley, former Milwaukee right-hander who won 
12 and lost 7, this after an 0-6 record for the 
Braves in 1958. Gene would have done better ex- 
cept for suffering a broken hand late in the season. 
Jack Meyer, 5-3, was the only other winner on the 
staff. Robin Roberts could do no better than 15-17 
and had a 4.27 earned run average. Don Cardwell 
was 9-10. Ruben Gomez, who along with catcher 


JOE KOPPE, erstwhile Milwaukee farmhand, is making 


arade at shortstop for Phils' pilot Eddie Sawyer (right). 


BOBBY GENE SMITH battles for berth in cellar-dwell- 
ing Phils’ outfield after being dealt to Phils by Cards. 


-Valmy Thomas came to the Phils from the Giants 


last year, lost 8 of 11 decisions. Curt Simmons, 
one-time prize lefty, underwent an arm operation 


on opening day of 1958 and had no record, winding _ 


up in the minors for rehabilitation. Turk Farrell 
lost his bullpen magic and Taylor Phillips, from 
the Cubs, was a 1-6 performer, Humberto Robin- 
son was 2-4, 

Henry Mason, who won 12 and lost 3 for Buffalo, 
will try to strengthen the relief department. An- 
other mound newcomer is Art Mahaffey, who won 
12 in succession—eight at Williamsport, Pa., and 
four at Buffalo. 





ROBIN ROBERTS (right), long mainstay of Phils pitch- 
4.27 ERA and RUBEN GOMEZ lost 8. 
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ARVEY Haddix, the Pirates’ 

slender southpaw, turned in 
the greatest pitching performance 
in baseball history on May 26 last 
season, yet lost the game to the 
Braves, 1-0, in County Stadium at 
Milwaukee. 

Haddix hurled 12 innings of per- 
fect baseball while facing 36 Mil- 
waukee batters. Only one, Felix 
Mantilla, reached first base, due to 
Don Hoak’s wild throw in the 13th 
inning. 

No pitcher since baseball’s first 
season in 1876 had ever retired 
more than 27 consecutive batters 
and no hurler ever pitched 12 hit- 
less, let alone perfect innings. 

In the fatal 13th, after Mantilla 
was safe on first, Ed Mathews sac- 
rificed with a bunt. Hank Aaron 
was intentionally passed for a pos- 
sible double play. The next batter, 
Joe Adcock, belted Haddix’s high 
slider barely over the fence for a 
three-run homer. 

Mantilla scored, but Aaron 
thought the ball had dropped at 
the base instead of over the fence 
and decided the one run had ended 


N a great comeback last season, 

Early Wynn, Chicago White Sox 
veteran, was voted the Cy Young 
Memorial Award, getting 13 out of 
16 votes cast. Wynn became the 
fourth recipient since Commission- 
er Ford C. Frick established the 
award in 1956. Don Newcombe, 
then with the Brooklyn Dodgers, 


was the first winner, followed by 


Warren Spahn of the Braves and 
Bob Turley of the Yankees. 

With 22 triumphs in 59, Wynn 
topped all pitchers in the majors 
and for the fifth time in his career, 
chalked up a 20-victory season. 

Early had losing seasons in both 
1957 and 1958. For his great re- 
covery in 1959, he was awarded 
the Associated Press’ annual come- 
back-of-the-year award. 

During his phenomenal career, 
Wynn has stacked up 271 triumphs. 
He began with the Washington 
Senators in 1941 and starts the 
1960 season as the leading winner 
among active pitchers. His next 
goal is to reach the 300-win mark 
and join 12 others who achieved 
it. Of the 12, Grover Alexander is 


the game. While Aaron jogged 
from second across the pitcher’s 
mound toward the Braves dugout, 
Adcock running with head down, 
sprinted towards third base. 


Manager Fred Haney rushed out - 


of the dugout, got Aaron to touch 
third and, followed by Adcock they 
went to second and jogged home 
in proper order. But umpire Frank 
Dascoli ruled Adcock out for pass- 
ing Aaron and allowed only the 
runs scored by Mantilla and Aaron. 

The next morning, league presi- 
dent Warren Giles issued the fol- 
lowing ruling; “The score shall be 
determined by disregarding the 
‘home run’ and recording it as it 
would be if the hitter (Adcock) 
had hit a two-base hit, in which 
case only the run or runs score 
which are necessary to win the 
game.” 

The final analysis is that Haddix 
lost the most remarkable game 
ever pitched, Adcock was shorn of 
a homer and Lew Burdette, who 
gave up 12 singles, received his 
eighth win of the season because 
of the crazy ending. 


tops with 373 victories over a span 
of 20 years. The last pitcher to en- 
ter the charmed group was Robert 
“Lefty” Grove, who made it with 
an even 300 in 1941. 

Wynn, king of the strikeout art- 
ists, needs only eight more whifts 
to reach the 2,000 mark as he en- 
ters his 20th season. 

Three hurlers entered the ranks 
last season. Harvey Haddix, who 
started the ’59 season with 994 
strikeouts, racked up 150; Johnny 
Antonelli, with 909, added 164 and 
Don Newcombe, with 966, picked 
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GREATEST 


GAME PITCHED 
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Mantilla, 2b 
Mathews, 3b .... 
Aaron, rf — 
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Burdette, p 
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+ Ol Sales tao tlie = eee 
aFlied out for Mejias in tenth. 
bFlied out for O'Brien in tenth. 
Pittsburgh ........000 000 00 
Milwaukee ..000 000 00 
Run—Mantilla, Error—Hoak. 
i. H.-R 
Maddie 
Bardelie: sc. cdc le le, 2078 
RBI—Adcock. 2b—Adcock. SH—Mathews. DP— 
Logan and Adcock; Mathews, O'Brien and Ad- 
cock; Adcock and Logan. Left on base—Pittsburgh 
8, Milwaukee |. Umpires—Smith, Dascoli, Secory 
and Dixon. Time—2.54. Attendance—l?, 194. 


[ BIl wnc-cwownom? 


oo 
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up an even 100. Tops in the all- 
time major league marks are: Wal- 
ter Johnson (1907-1927) 3,497 in 
the American League and Cy 
Young (1890-1911) 2,836 in the 
National League. 


STRIKEOUT CLUB 


(1,000 or more) 
Early Wynn, White Sox (19) ......... 1,992 
Warren Spahn, Braves (15) ............ 1,926 
Robin Roberts, Phillies (12) ....0...2.. 1,694 
Billy Pierce, White Sox (13)... 1,628 
Murry Dickson, Athletics (18) .......... 1,279 
Bob Rush, Braves (12) 9 ....0........... 1,223 
Harvey Haddix, Pirates (8) ........ 1,094 
John Antnelli, Giants (10) rey 
Don Newcombe, Redlegs (9) _. .. 1,066 





ALTER JOHNSON’S lifetime 

record of 113 shutouts in 21 
years with the Washington Sena- 
tors (1907-27), is tops in the 
majors. Grover Alexander holds 
the National League shutout rec- 
ord with 90, after 21 years (1911- 
1930). 


SHUTOUT LEADERS 


_ (20 or more) 


WARREN SPAHN, Braves ............-.---.-. 47 
EARLY WYNN, White Sox .....0.02.0....... 42 
Mic ils] RUGKS oo sigscpsptene om aortas OS 
BILLY PIERCE, White Sox ee nie ae 
ROBIN ROBERTS, Phillies ............ Soa 
MURRY DICKSON, Athletics _............ 27 
Sal Maglie ............. Sper wre Ae ee 25 
BOB PORTERFIELD, Cubs eee 





WHITEY FORD, Yankees .... pone 

DON NEWCOMBE, Redlegs 24 

JOHNNY ANTONELLI, Giants 24 
(active players in caps) _ 
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HEN Cleveland’s slugger, 
Rocky Colavito, smashed his 
fourth consecutive home run dur- 
ing the June 10 night game at Bal- 


timore last season, he became the 


eighth member of the rare four- 
homers-in-one-game club. 

Rocky is only the third to hit 
four homers consecutively, joining 
Robert Lowe who performed the 
feat in 1894 and Lou Gehrig who 
put them together in 1932. Cola- 
vito, however, is the first to per- 
form the feat in a night game. 

Ed Delahanty, Gil Hodges and 
Joe Adcock, socked four in a nine- 

“inning game. Chuck Klein hit his 
in a 10-inning game and Pat See- 
rey in 11 innings. 

Rocky walked the first time up; 
hit a slow slider off Jerry Walker 
in the third inning for a two-run 


T the start of the 1959 season, 

five players had a chance to 
enter the select 1,000 Runs-Batted- 
In-Club, consisting of only nine 
active major league members. 

The sluggers who were eligible 
were: Bobby Thomson with the 
Cubs; Vic Wertz, Red Sox; Andy 
Pafko, Braves; Ted Kluszewski, 
White Sox; and Larry Doby, Ti- 
gers. 

Only Thomson made it, with five 

BI’s to spare. 

Wertz missed by 11; Pafko, by 

3; Kluszewski, by 67 and Doby, 
who knocked in 12 with Detroit 
and Chicago in 39 games before 
being sent to the minors, by 31. 


argets... 


25 


for Pitchers 
and Hitters 


homer; smashed Arnold Portoca- 
rrero’s slow curve into the seats in 
the fifth; blasted a fast ball, thrown 
low and away by Portocarrero in 
the sixth inning with a man on, 
and in the ninth, Rocky sent Ernie 
Johnson’s third pitch, high and in- 
side, into the leftfield stands for his 
fourth historic homer. The Indians 
won over the Orioles, 11-8 and 
Colavito was credited with six 
RBI’s. 


GOLDEN EIGHT 


Robert L. Lowe, Boston (NL), May 30, 1894 
Ed. Delahanty, Phila. (NL), July 13, 1896 
Lou Gehrig, Yankees, June 3, 1932 

C. H. "Chuck" Klein, Phila. (NL), July 10, 


1936 
James "Pat" Seerey, Chicago (AL), July 18, 


1948 
Gil Hodges, Brooklyn, August 31, 1950 
Joe Adcock, Milwaukee, July 31, 1954 
Rocco Colavito, Cleveland, June 10, 1959. 


Babe Ruth holds the lifetime 
American League RBI title with 
2,209 and Mel Ott, the National 
League title with 1,860. The fol- 
lowing table records the standing 
at the start of the 1960 season: 


Ted Williams, Red Sox Rabe Meera Ut) 
Stan Musial, Cardinals —_ 1,678 
Mickey Vernon _....... rrr eed 
Enos Slaughter 2... 1,303 
Del Ennis, Redlegs saber 1,283 
Yogi Berra, Yankees eer als: 
Gil Hodges, Dodgers... od RSS: 
Duke Snider, Dodgers . . . _. 1,148 
Carl Furillo, Dodgers ct HOOF 
Bobby Thomson, Red Sox : _. 1,006 
Vic Wertz, Red Sox... _.. ce Ong 
Larry Doby ee ache ees OF, 
Andy Pafko, Braves _. — 2. *R6E 
Ted Kluszewski, White Sox ewe ek EE 


HOME RUN DERBY 
LIFETIME LEADERS 


(250 or more homers) 


1—Babe Ruth ...............--- 714 
2—Jimmy Foxx .......-.-...- 534 
3—Mel Ott -...-......---- fee 511 
4—Lou Gehrig -..........----- 493 
5—TED WILLIAMS, 

Red Sox -2-----:2..<.- 492 
6—STAN MUSIAL, 

Cardinals -...........---- 412 
7—Ralph Kimer .-............. 369 
8—Joe DiMaggio ............ 361 
9—Johnny Mize .............. 359 

10—DUKE SNIDER, 
: Dodgers ............------ 354 
11—GIL HODGES, 

Dodgers ........---------- 345 
12—Hank Greenberg ........ 331 
12—AI Simmons ........-..----- 307 
13—YOGI BERRA, 

Yankees ‘.:...:..-<i225 303 
14—Rogers Hornsby .........- 302 
15—Chuck Klein ...............- 300 
16—ED MATHEWS, 

Braves f:0.22.2ss3 299 © 
17—DEL ENNIS, Redlegs.. 288 
17—Bob Johnson -......-...--- 288 
18—Hank Sauer .........-...... 287 
19—MICKEY MANTLE, 

Yankees ............--- ... 280 
20—Rudy York: ...............- 277 
21—GUS ZERNIAL 

Dodgers ....-......--.---- 260 
22—BOBBY THOMSON, 

Ohed Sox 24.5 ee 2. 259 

23—TED, KLUSZEWSKI, 

Wiite: Sox 3501. cnee 257 
24—Larry Doby .....:.......... 253 
25—Cy Williams ................ 251 


26—WILLIE MAYS, Giants 250 























HERB SCORE ranks as key factor in Cleveland bid to gain flag as 


he aims for pitching comeback after disappointment last season. 


VIC POWER (right), fine-fielding Ist sacker and also ace at bat, 
congratulates Indian teammate MUDCAT GRANT on hill win. 


JIM PERRY, rated by many as a potential mound great, gets en- 
couraging word from Cleveland shortstop WOODY HELD (right). 
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ROCKY COLAVITO shows swing that 


drove in II! runs for Cleveland and 
E give him tie at 42 in h 














Dan Daniel, World Telegram 
and Sun scribe, holds 1958 
Slocum award of NY writers. 


By Dan Daniel 


TRIBE GEARED TO OVERPOWER YANKEES, WHITE SOX IN THE PENNANT DRIVE 


PREDICTION 
1—Cleveland 5—Baltimore 
2—New York 6—Boston 
3—Chicago 7—Washington 
4—Detroit 8—Kansas City 


EFORE venturing into predictions, it might be 
well to look back. There were many years in 
which pennant prophecy in the American League 
was an automatic process. You wrote “Yankees” 


_ atop the list and then wrestled with your impres- 


sions of possibilities among the seven other clubs. 

However, this simple method no longer is rec- 
ommended. It was broken down last year when 
New York landed in third place, after a stop in 
the cellar, finishing 15 lengths behind the White 
Sox, with Cleveland second. 

That the Bombers were no better than third last 
season does not argue that they cannot recover 
the pennant this year. But symptoms which ap- 
peared in 1959 warn us against too optimistic a 
view. The New York letdown, both on attack and 
in pitching, appears to hang on so considerably as 
to warn sharply against picking that club for com- 
plete recovery. 

Nor does the Chicago picture encourage the ana- 
lyst to select the Sox to make it two straight. Early 
Wynn, who gave Chicago the pennant by winning 
22 games, is not likely to enjoy anything like that 
sort of success in 1960. 

If not Chicago; if not New York, who then? The 
Indians? Yes! 

The Tribe ted the American League in batting 
last year, with .263. It topped the home run col- 
umn with 167 and Rocky Colavito tied Washing- 
ton’s Harmon Killebrew for.the home run cham- 
pionship, with 42. 

There is a possibility that in trading Cal McLish, 
a 19-game winner, Cleveland took too many liber- 
ties with its mound power. However, the writer be- 
lieves, Herb Score and a few youngsters, notably 
fireballer Jim Perry, will take up the slack and 
give the Tribe enough pitching for a pennant. 

The Indians go inte the 1960 race with a new and 
capable third baseman, Bubba Phillips, whom they 
acquired with first baseman Norman Cash and 
catcher John Romano from Chicago in exchange 
for Orestes Minoso, pitcher Don Ferrarese, catcher 
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Dick Brown and Jake Striker, a 12 and 9 pitcher 
with San Diego. 

Phillips rounds out a good infield, with Vic 
Power at first; Johnny Temple, acquired from Cin- 
cinnati for McLish, at second; and Woody Held at 
short. The Indians’ vastly improved inner defense 
plays up the remarkable trading qualities of Frank 
Lane. 

The one question mark in the Cleveland situa- 
tion is centerfield. Rightfield has the spectacular 
Colavito and left is well taken care of by the force- 
ful Tito Francona. But in center it has to be either 
Jim Piersall or Carroll Hardy. Neither packs a 
real punch but they can run. Hardy, a former foot- 
ball hero, is almost as fast as Mickey Mantle. 

Answering critics who insist that he traded away 
the pennant when he let McLish go back to the 
National League, Lane says: “Last year at this 
time I was being belted around because I had let 
Ray Narleski and Don Mossi go to Detroit. I have 
had no reason to regret the move.” 

Mudcat Grant, Gary Bell, Score, Bobby Locke, 
Jack Harshman and Perry have tremendous poten- 
tialities. So has Carl Mathias, a fireball southpaw 
up from Mobile. 

The Yankees believe that in letting McLish go 
out of the league, Lane eased their recovery task. 
However, the writer cannot pick New York. Es- 
pecially in its current composition with another 
top-flight pitcher badly needed.’ 

But the Yankees are second place choice in a 
close race, based on expectation of these helping 
factors: 

1—A trade for a first class pitcher, very likely 
with Washington. 

2—Billy Short’s ability to make a place for him- 
self on the New York staff after a 17-game season 
with Richmond. 

3—Mickey Mantle’s having a real Mantle year. 

4—Roger Maris’ improving outfield defense as 
well as the club’s attack. 

5—Moose Skowron’s being an all season help, as 
compared with his injury ridden 74 game cam- 
paign of 1959. - 

6—Tony Kubek’s improved effectiveness at short- 
stop. 

7—Ryne Duren’s recovery of his 1958 form as a 
fireball relief pitcher. 

The Bombers fall all the way into third last 
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season, with tremendous injury to prestige, also 
will figure in the greater vigor of the New York 
drive. 

Skowron again is the starting first sacker, with 
Kent Hadley his left-handed platooner. Bobby 
Richardson returns to second, with Kubek at short 


and Gil McDougald or Andy Carey at third. If 


McDougald is traded, Kubek or Joe De Maestri, 
who came to the Yankees with Maris and Hadley 
for Don Larsen, Hank Bauer, Norm Siebern and 
Marvin Throneberry, will be at third. 

In the outfield, Mantle is flanked by Maris and 
Hector Lopez, with Deron Johnson, from Rich- 
mond, facing a glorious chance to make a place 
for himself. 

Yogi Berra, Elston Howard and John Blanchard 
make up the catching corps. 

Whitey Ford, Art Ditmar, who may become the 
club’s mound standout, Jim Coates, Duren, Bobby 
Shantz, Duke Maas, Eli Grba, Ralph Terry, John 
Gabler, Bob Turley and Short give Casey Stengel 
pennant-winning pitching possibilities. 

Chicago has helped itself in the infield with ac- 
quisition of third baseman Gene Freese from the 
Phlilies, in exchange for outfielder John Callison. 

The veteran Ted Kluszewski is regarded by Al 
Lopez as a fixture at first base, with Nelson Fox 
and Luis Aparicio constituting a splendid double 
play combination. 

Minoso is back with Lopez as the leftfielder. 
Jim Landis is in center, with Jim Rivera and Al 
Smith available in rightfield. 


Sherman Lollar still is one of the aha catchers — 


of the majors, with Dick Brown to help out, along 
with Earl Battey. 

Chicago’s pitching shows a few interesting ad- 
ditions—Ferrarese, Frank Baumann, Mike Garcia, 
Striker, and Ed Hobaugh, a rookie up from In- 
dianapolis. 

The standbys are Wynn, Bob Shaw, Dick Dono- 
van, Barry Latman, Gerry Staley and Turk Lown, 
the latter two being the bullpen reliables. 

Now let us take a look at the Tigers, who for 
some years have been envisioned in the role of up- 
setters but as yet have not fitted into that spec- 
tacular part. 

Bill De Witt, new president and general man- 
ager of the Bengals, made an interesting inter- 
league deal in December. He acquired shortstop 
Chico Fernandez and right-hander Roman Sem- 
proch from the Phillies, for infielders Ted Lepcio 
and Alex Comidas and outfielder Ken Walters, up 
from Fort Worth with .291. 

Unless there is a sleeper among the trio given 
to the Phillies, DeWitt once again proved himself 
a shrewd trader. 

Gale Harris and Larry Osborne now have a rival 
at first base in the veteran Steve Bilko, former 
Cardinal, who was acquired from the Dodgers. 

Frank Bolling, at second, is a standout and Chico 
should be an improvement at short, at least for one 
year. At third base, Jimmy Dykes has one of the 
oldest, and still one of the best men at that posi- 


tion in the majors, in the person of Eddie Yost. 


STREET AND SMITH'S BASEBALL 


In the outfield, Al Kaline is flanked by Harvey 
Kuenn and Charley Maxwell, the Sunday socking 
phenomenon. Lou Berberet and Red Wilson make a 
good, if not spectacular, receiving duo. 

It is on the mound that the Bengals are most 
interesting once you leave Kaline, Kuenn and Yost 
behind. 

Jimmy has strong possibilities with Frank Lary 
and Don Mossi, the Yankee killers; Paul Foytack, 
Jim Bunning, Narleski, and Semproch. 

The Baltimore club made one of the most impor- 
tant trades of the off-season when it acquired out- 
fielder Jack Brandt from the San Francisco Giants. 

True, Paul Richards gave up Billy O’Dell and 
Billy Loes, but he told the writer that he felt he 
had been more than justified because he just had 
to get a centerfielder who could catch a ball in the 
deep terrain in Baltimore, and who could deliver 
a long ball in a pinch. 

Richards has some very intriguing young pitch- 
ers in Milt Pappas, Jerry Walker, Jack Fisher and 
Chuck Estrada, and capable veterans in Hoyt 
Wilhelm and Skinny Brown. 

The Red Sox are coming into the field with quite 
a few changes, brought about by Winter deals. 

Outfielder Bobby Thomson came from the Cubs 
for pitcher Al Schroll; hurler Dave Hillman and 
first sacker Jim Marshall were acquired from the 
Bruins for Dick Gernert; pitcher Tom Sturdivant 
was acquired from Kansas City in a swap for 
catcher Pete Daley; and pitcher Frank Baumann 
was released to the White Sox in exchange for 
first baseman Ron Jackson. 

The big question on the Boston club concerns 
the plans of the 41-year-old Ted Williams, who 
finds the decades, injuries, and wear and tear en- 
couraging him to call it a career. 

When and if he retires, Theodore will be missed 
as a great hitter and one of the most colorful char- 
acters in the history of the majors. 

Kansas City faces the new season with these 
additions:—Bauer, Siebern, Throneberry and Lar- 
sen from the Yankees; pitcher Dick Hall, obtained 
from the Pirates for third baseman-catcher Hal 
Smith; pitcher Tom Acker, acquired from Cincin- 
nati for catcher Frank House, and catcher Daley, 


who told Bucky Harris, “If you can’t give me any © 


work, get rid of me.” 

The Washington club has talked trade aplenty, 
but at this writing has not made a move. It is 
believed that it eventually will get Gil McDougald 
and Fritzie Brickell from the Yankees for pitcher 
Pedro Ramos. 

This Washington team is something of a mystery. 
It has pitching and considerable punch, as well as 
good managerial direction by Cookie Lavagetto. 
But it is an erratic, streaky outfit which runs the 
gamut from extremely good to very bad. 

It has a basic weakness around the middle of the 
infield. A double play making second baseman, 
and a capable shortstop would enable the Senators 
to capitalize on the power with which they were 
second in the league in homers, with 163, last 
season. 
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BUBBA PHILLIPS, acquired from Chi- 


However, it is true that the club’s record on 
attack is made to look a lot better than it actually 
is by those four baggers. In 1959, Washington fin- 
ished at the bottom of the club batting averages, 
with .237. 

The American League opens its season with one 
new manager, Bob Elliott, at Kansas City, in 
place of Harry Craft. 

Elliott, a famous player in the National League, 
and in 1959 a successful pilot at Sacramento in the 
Pacific Coast League, has taken over a team which 
last year finished 28 games behind Chicago, 22 
under .500. 

The Athletics weren’t too bad in their own park, 
where they won 37 games. But on alien fields they 
were no better than 29 and 48, a poor showing 
matched by the Senators. 

It is interesting to note that in early appraisals, 
A.L. pilots, to a man, stressed one fact—the in- 
creased strength of the circuit, mainly achieved 
through many trades during the past Winter. 

Spurring the trading was the new rule which 
permitted the two majors to exchange players 
without waivers. This experiment will be repeated, 
with the trading break extending from Nov. 21 
through Dec. 15, and taking in the baseball meet- 
ings. 

No manager has come out with the definite state- 
ment that he will win the pennant. 

Casey Stengel of New York, for example, says: 
“Sure, we can do it. But just look at the field we 
have to beat.” 

And that goes for Cleveland’s Joe Gordon and 
Chicago’s Al Lopez, too. 

It isn’t modesty which impels their caution. It 


is a realization that the league is rougher and any- - 


thing can happen. Even Paul Richards, of the Ori- 
oles, has counted himself in. 


CLEVELAND INDIANS 
In 1959, Cleveland finished second to Chicago 
by five lengths in a race right down to the wire. 
The Indians failed to win, because, among other 
deficiencies, they couldn’t beat the Sox, who took 
15 out of 22 from them. Chicago owed its edge 
mostly to its ability to make the most of its home 


TITO FRANCONA, Cleveland lefifielder, is mighty cog in 
cago, strengthens Tribe at 3rd base. with .363 batting average and 20 home runs in the 1959 season. 


field where it won 47 and lost 30, while the Tribe 
took 43 on the shores of Lake Erie. On the road, 
the Sox edged the Indians by 47 to 46. 

-The Indians of 1959 had the power. They belted 
167 homers. But their pitchers allowed 148, as 
against 129 off Chicago’s staff. There, too, lies a 
strong hint for manager Joe Gordon. 

It isn’t often that you see the two top contend- 
ers rush right into trading with each other. But 
that’s what happened last December, when the 
Indians acquired third baseman Bubba Phillips, 
catcher John Romano and first sacker Norman Cash 
from the White Sox, for Orestes Minoso, left- 
hander Don Ferrarese and Jake Striker and re- 
ceiver Dick Brown. 

Of greater importance was the interleague trade 
with Cincinnati, in which the Indians acquired 
second baseman John Temple for pitcher Calvin 
McLish and first base rookie Gordon Coleman, up 
from Mobile. 

It took a lot of gameness to make this trade be- 
cause McLish won 19 games last year, and was 
especially effective against the Yankees, whom he 
beat six times. But the Indians now have a fine 
infield, with Vic Power, Temple, Woodie Held and 
Phillips. 

They have a strong outfield with Jimmy Pier- 
sall or Carroll Hardy flanked by Rocky Colavito 


and Tito Francona. They are strong in catching, . 


impressive on the mound, and possessed of a fine 
manager in former Yankee Joe Gordon. 

Joe made his mistakes last year but he has 
learned his lesson. It appears quite certain that 
there will be stronger cooperation between the pi- 
lot and general manager Bill Veeck. 

“When a club finishes a good second, as Cleve- 
land did in 1959,” Gordon says, “its manager must 
certainly approach the next season in terms of 
hoping to win the pennant. While I certainly am 
not predicting a pennant for 1960, I honestly feel 
that we have just as good a chance as any other 
club. 


“Each of the top clubs in our league made ma- © 


jor changes during the winter. I am delighted with 
the changes we made. The acquisition of a star of 
the caliber of Johnny Temple plus the addition of 
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big gun, is 


MICKEY MANTLE, Yankee 
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GIL McDOUGALD takes toss at 2nd to foil steal as he is backed 


aiming to regain top slugging stride. .up by TONY KUBEK of strong Bomber mid-field combination. 


Bubba Phillips certainly settles our infield prob- 
lems. Our infield may prove to be the best in the 
league—certainly it is the best any Cleveland club 
has had in many, many years.” 

Temple, an exciting player of exceptional abil- 
ity, is labelled by many as the equal of Nellie 
Fox. He is a leader on the field and an excellent 
leadoff batter. Phillips is a hard-working performer 
who will give the Tribe more punch at third. Held 
was one of the big surprises of 1959 in the field, 
he was right behind Luis Aparicio and his 29 
home runs and 71 runs batted enhanced his value. 

Power is rated by many the best fielding first 
baseman in the majors and a dangerous hitter, al- 
ways around the .300 mark. 

Francona is being counted on for another sen- 

. Sational season. It’s possible that Tito may not 
repeat his .363 average but he will always be a 
dangerous hitter. By hitting 42 homers and by 
driving in 111 runs, Colavito assumed the role of 
one of the most dangerous batters in the league. 
Piersall and Hardy are top-flight centerfielders 
with the one who shows best at the plate destined 
to see more duty. The outfield corps will be supple- 
mented by Chuck Tanner and Don Dillard, a pow- 
erful left-handed hitter. : 

Romano adds batting punch to the catching de- 
partment and is a dangerous right-handed pinch- 
hitter. Nixon, another promising young catcher, 
Suffered a mid-season batting slump but hit bet- 
ter than .300 in the stretch. ; 

As for pitching, Cary Bell, who won 16 games 


last summer, and Jim Perry, who had won but two 
games last July 1 and then had 10 victories during 
the last half of the season, are outstanding young- 
sters. Perry has the tools and poise to become a 
great pitcher. 

Bobby Locke, leading Cuban League pitcher, and 
Jim Grant are a couple of other fine young pitch- 
ers. 

Score, however, is the key man and the Tribe 
can pick up the marbles if he pitches for a full 
season as he did in the first half of 1959 when he 
won nine games. If Score comes back all the way 
he will replace McLish as the bell-wether of the 
staff. 

Among the promising kids‘coming up from Mo- 
bile, left-hander Carl Mathias is described as an- 
other Whitey Ford in his pitching form. 

If the young pitchers improve at a normal rate, 
Cleveland certainly will be the club to beat. 


NEW YORK YANKEES 

Having fallen to third place, with a brief visit 
to the cellar, in 1959, the Yankees are confronted 
with the task of making up at least the 15 games. 

In order to recover the pennant, the Bombers 
must repair their pitching staff, damaged very bad- 
ly last year by Bob Turley’s drop from 21 victories 
to 8; perk up their batting pace; improve their 
outfield and tighten their infield defense. 

Examination of the Yankee roster reveals three 
new names of experienced players and quite a few 
rookie additions. Roger Maris, Kent Hadley and 
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MOOSE SKOWRON, a .298 Yank hitter with 15 hrs. 
despite injuries, hopes for full season at Ist base. 


Joe De Maestri came from Kansas City for Hank 
Bauer, Don Larsen, Norman Siebern and Marvin 
Throneberry. 

The most promising rookies are outfielder Deron 

Johnson and pitchers Bill Short, John Gabler, John- 
ny James, Eddie Dick, Bill Bethel, Jim Bronstad 
and Mark Freeman. 
t Much depends on how Mickey Mantle comes out 
of his subnormal season of 1959, which saw him 
hit no better than .285, with 31 homers and a de- 
plorable 75 runs driven in. 

Casey Stengel goes into his 11th season as man- 
ager with only two pennant failures—in 1954 and 
1959. He sees the 1960 race realistically but with 
confidence. 

The morale of the Yankees is at top tempo. 
Last season there was considerable drivel on that 
subject. Casey was reported to be riding young 
players and hassling with older ones. Investigation 
failed to substantiate any of this. 

Whitey Ford said: “Some people tried to make 
a whipping boy out of Stengel. When a manager 
wins nine pennants in 11 years and runs a pitch- 
ing staff the way Casey did in the 1958 World 
Series, how can you possibly fault him? 

“The morale of the club was good last year. 
But too many of us had bad seasons. Simultane- 
ously on top of that, Moose Skowron broke his 
wrist running into Coot Veal in Detroit, Andy 
Carey got sick, and one evening we found our- 
selves looking at the dark, dismal walls of the 
cellar. The shock was terrific. We have got to- 
a gether and made a vow that experience will not 
be repeated.” i 

“It was tough last year, it’s bound to be rugged 
this season. But we can do it,” Stengel declares. 
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“We have the best potential in the league, young 
men very determined to make up for the bad year 
of 1959. 

“The league looks tougher because of trades. The 
White Sox, still strong in. pitching, got Minnie 
Minoso back, picked up Gene Freese, could come 
up with a new sleeper like Bob Shaw, and con- ‘{ 
tinue to have that fine middle line from catcher ‘ 
Sherman Lollar through the box to Nelson Fox 
and Luis Aparicio, and out to Jim Landis. 

“The Indians gave away Cal McLish. I am not i, 
doing any crying since he gave us a lot of trouble. 
However, Herb Score may make a comeback, a 
fireball kid named Mathias may find control, and 
Jim Perry will be all the rougher after a season’s 
experience. ; 

“The thing that hit us last season wasn’t normal, i 
and can’t be regarded as a true index to our abili- 4 
ties. | 

“Let Moose Skowron, whose injuries allowed 
him to play only half a season in 1959, overcome | 
his tendency to rip muscles, and Mantle hit the : 
way he should. and you will see a big difference. i 

“Tf Turley recovers his 1959 form, Ryne Duren 
gets rid of knee and wrist injuries and relieve the 













YOGI BERRA points to 
bat with which he blasted ~~ 
300th home run as catcher 
for Yanks as another big 
Bomber, ELSTON HOW- iim 

ARD, smiles approvingly. | 





ED DICK, promising Yank 
rookie, shows his pitching 
grip to mound mates. 
BOBBY SHANTZ (center) 7 
and WHITEY FORD who 
is counted on for big year. 
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AL SMITH (center), White Sox star rightfielder, is flank- 
ed by reserves JIM RIVERA (R) and JIM McANANY. 





BOB SHAW is being touted as top pitcher in league 
by White Sox who look for him to better 18-6 mark. 


EARLY WYNN, veteran Chicago hurler, shows windup tha 


keen contender again. If Wynn, at 40, continues mound wizard 
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way he did in 1958 and Billy Short, who won 17 
for Richmond, is anywhere nearly as good as our 
scouts say he is, we won’t have to look any farther 
for a great 1960 comeback.” 

Last season Hector Lopez was shifted from third 
base to leftfield. In the Stadium, where that posi- 
tion is very rugged, Hector left something to be 
desired. The plan now is to play Lopez in right- 
field and let Roger Maris take over in left. 


CHICAGO WHITE SOX 

Pennant winners in 1959, though losers in the 
World Series with the Dodgers, the White Sox 
go into defense of their American League cham- 
pionship with a perhaps even more solid team. 

If Early Wynn, who accounted for 22 victories, 
can take 18 this time, Al Lopez’ outfit will be hard 
to beat. 

The Sox have bettered themselves in the out- 
field, with the reacquisition of Orestes Minoso. 
With the Cuban veteran in left, Alphonse Smith 
moved to right, and Jim Landis in center, the 
Sox have a fine defensive setup. 

Along with Minoso, the Sox got left-hander Don 
Ferrarese, catcher Dick Brown and rookie pitcher 
Jake Striker, for Bubba Phillips, third baseman; 
John Romano, a hitting catcher; and Norm Cash, 
first sacker. 

Lopez also traded first baseman Ron Jackson 

to Boston for southpaw Frank Baumann, once a 
$100,000 Bonus Baby and ever plagued with a sore 
arm. 
With Phillips gone, Bill Veeck and Lopez scur- 
ried around for another third sacker and came up 
with Gene Freese, from the Phillies, in a swap 
for outfielder John Callison. Callison is a fine pros- 
pect, but Veeck felt he had a still better man in 
Billy Hicks, up from Indianapolis. 

The Sox will rely on the veteran Ted Kluszew- 
ski at first base, with Freese at third and Nelson 
Fox and Luis Aparicio in between. Fox and Apa- 
ricio are the greatest pair around second in the 
American League. They make double plays and 
back up their pitchers with speed and uncanny 
skill. 


+ earned 22 victories in pennant drive and makes Chisox 
ry, hill staff may keep AL flag in Comiskey Park. 
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TED KLUSZEWSKI, vet MINNIE MINOSO, who 
White Sox slugger, again hit. 302 for Cleveland, 
holds down first base. returns to Sox outfield. 


The catching continues in strong hands,—those 
of Sherman Lollar, with Brown, from Cleveland, 
and Earl Battey behind him. 

A significant point about Chicago pitching is the 
improvement of the southpaw situation, with the 
addition of Ferrarese, Baumann and Striker. 

Lopez also picked up the veteran Mike Garcia, 
who may bolster an already able relief corps fea- 
turing Gerald Staley and Turk Lown. 

Billy Pierce must be regarded as a question 
mark as he suffered from hip trouble last season. 
The word from Chicago is that the left-hander has 
recovered and may be expected to win 15, any- 
way. If he can do that, and Barry Latman con- 
tinues to develop and Bob Shaw is able to main- 
tain his 1959 pace, the American League half of 
the 1960 World Series could well land right back 
in Comiskey Park. 

“I am not posing as a prophet. I predicted we 
could win the pennant in 1959. But I also made 
that statement prior to the 1958 season,” Lopez 
says. “However, I feel we have definitely strength- 
ened the White Sox with our winter deals. Whether 
we have been strengthened more than our two clos- 
est rivals, Cleveland and New York, remains to be 
seen, 

“As I look at it we increased our offense by some 
30 per cent, and did so without sacrificing de- 
fense.” 

Minoso and Freese hit a total of 44 home runs 
and drove in 162 runs. The entire team drove in 
only 620 runs in winning the pennant last year. 
These extra RBI’s can mean a reduction in the 
“ulcer league” which found the White Sox spe- 
cialists in one-run decisions. They won 35 of the 
50 one-run games last year. 

The big factor about Lopez’ winter deals is that 
he made the transactions without disturbing the 
best defense and pitching in the league. The out- 
field of Minoso, Landis and Al Smith is far supe- 
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rior to any trio of 1959. Freese can do a good job 
defensively at third base and Sam Esposito and 
Billy Goodman are still available when needed. 

Pitching, a Chicago strong point last year, should 
be even better, with the addition of left-handers 
Baumann, Ferrarese and Striker, and right-hander 
Garcia; as well as a number of outstanding farm 
hands, 

Most promising among the rookies is right- 
hander Ed Hobaugh, who had a fine season at 
Indianapolis and was one of the leading hurlers 
in the Occidental League in Venezuela. 

Adding this talent to a staff headed by Wynn 
and Shaw can only make the champs’ pitching 
more impressive. It is difficult to predict that 
Wynn, who will be 40 years old during the 1960 
campaign, will be able to duplicate his 22 vic- 
tories, but knowing his talent and determination, 
it would be folly to bet against it. 

Shaw should be even better than his 18-6 rec- 
ord and could very well be the best pitcher in the 
league. Latman should also be a bigger winner 
with a full season of major league pitching under 
his belt. A couple of youngsters who came up late 
in the season, right-handers Ken McBride and 
Joe Stanka, may also be heard from. 

The Chisox are counting on at least 23 victories 
from the combined efforts of Pierce and Donovan. 
Both of them missed about a month of the season 
with back and arm miseries respectively. 

Still an imposing asset is the White Sox “down- 
the-middle” defense. With Lollar behind the plate, 
Fox and Aparicio, behind them Landis and Wynn 
pitching the picture includes five players who 
ranked in the first nine in the balloting for the 
Most Valuable Player last season. 


SHERMAN LOLLAR, who hit 22 homers, again will 
handle powerful Chisox hurling corps behind plate. 





HARVEY KUENN, A.L. batting champ with 


DETROIT TIGERS 

The Bengals started off miserably last year and 
in May, Bill Norman was relieved as manager by 
Jimmy Dykes. The new pilot aimed at third place, 
but he lost that spot to the Yankees. Jimmy came 
home fourth, 18 lengths behind Chicago but only 
three astern the Bombers. 

The Tigers showed a lot of power, hitting 160 
homers, but they yielded 177, of which Jim Bun- 
ning allowed 37 and Paul Foytack 34. 

In fielding, Detroit rated fifth. But it wasn’t quite 
so good as its .978 rating would have us believe. 
Even with so fine a second baseman as Frank 
Bolling, the Tigers made only 131 double plays. 

During the off-season, the Tigers, with a new 
front office chief in Bill De Witt, formerly of the 
Browns and Yankees, who is not only general man- 
ager but club president, made an interesting trade 
with the Phillies. Shortstop Chico Fernandez and 
right-hander Roman Semproch were acquired for 
three players on whom Dykes had not banked too 
strongly for 1960. 

In place of Coot Veal, a light hitter, and Rocky 
Bridges, a so-so fielder, Fernandez promises to 
tighten the inner defense and raise the club’s dou- 
ble play total. 

Detroit’s No. 1 asset is an outstanding outfield,— 
Harvey Kuenn, Al Kaline and Charley Maxwell. 

Then there is the pitching, featuring Frank 
Lary and Don Mossi, the Yankee’ killers; Foy- 
tack, Bunning, Pete Burnside, Tom Morgan, Ray 
Narleski, and Semproch. 

The catching corps, with Lou Berberet and Red 
Wilson sharing the work, is above average. 

The infield, with Gale Harris or Larry Osborne 
at first base, Bolling at second and Eddie Yost at 
third, is going to depend for a stronger rating 
largely on Fernandez. 

The managerial potential, with Dykes in com- 
mand, is impressive, and the fact that De Witt 
now is at the helm is much more important than 


.353, connects with one of his 3 
198 hits for Tigers. At right, Kuenn (left) talks things over in batter's cage 
with teammate, AL KALINE, who carried off runnerup honors at .327 last year. 


























a front office factor ordinarily would be. Bill is 
a sound, shrewd operator. 

Jimmy admits that he is badly in need of a 
stronger bullpen. And he needs more speed. Be- 
cause of the home run, a club’s mobility no longer 
may be measured accurately by its base stealing 
record. However, Detroit’s 34 steals of 1959 in- 
dicated that it is not a go-go outfit. 

“T can’t help but feel that Detroit will be strong- 
er in 1960,” Dykes declares. “The ability of the 
club was shown last season when we came from 
dead last to a challenging spot only to fall back 
when injuries hit us. 

“Overall, our front line pitching of Lary, Bun- 
ning, Mossi and Foytack looks good. I'd like to find 
another starter and we definitely need some relief 


CHARLEY MAXWELL gives Detroit top line outfield 
along with Kuenn and Kaline for 1960 AL wars. 








































FRANK LARY, rated a "Yankee Killer,” is part of 
strong first line pitching corps for the Detroit bid. 


help. Possibly some of these young strong boys can 
fill that spot. Semproch, who we got from the 
Phillies, might be the fifth starter. 

“Our bench is some improved with young play- 
ers, but we could use some more help there. Bill 
DeWitt and Rick Ferrell tried hard to swing a cou- 
ple of deals with National League clubs before the 
trading deadline ended, but everyone had too high 
a price tag.” 

Among the young pitchers coming up is Wyman 
Carey, a 23-year-old left-hander. The Bradley Un- 
iversity grad weighs only 155 pounds and stands 
5-11 but he was the strong man of Birmingham’s 
pitching staff last season, being an unanimous 
choice on the Southern Assn.’s All-Star team. Bob 
Bruce, a 25-year-old right-hander who had an 11- 
13 record at Charleston, led the American Assn. in 
strikeouts with 177 in 222 innings. Other Tiger 
hopefuls include Gerry Davie, (4-8 at Charleston), 
Joe Grzenda (3-8 at Charleston), Al Pehanick (8- 
6 at Toronto) and Phil Regan (10-5 at Birming- 
ham). ; 

The most likely rookie infielder is Steve Demeter, 
a 25-year-old third baseman, who batted .295 at 
Charleston, with 13 home runs and 77 runs batted 
in. 

Infielders Steve Boros and Frank Kostro, and 
outfielders George Thomas and Emerit Lindbeck 
are also promising rookies. Boros, bonus player 
from the University of Michigan, has played third 
and second base. He batted .305 at Birmingham, 
including 16 home runs and 85 RBIs. Kostro, who 
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' fielder-catcher Gene Green. Al Pilarcik and former 
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Paul Richards was handicapped in his own park, 


weakness in that position. He has eliminated that 
bad spot by acquiring Jackie Brandt from the 
Giants but had to give up considerable pitching, 
Billy O’Dell and Billy Loes. Richards just had to 
get a centerfielder who could catch the ball and’ 
deliver an occasional homer. Along with Brandt 
came pitcher Gordon Jones and a rookie catcher. 
named Roger McCardell. ; 4 

It appears to be Richards’ plan to move Gene - 
Woodling back to left and try Willie Tasby in right. 
Bob Nieman has gone to the Cardinals for out- 








Senator Albie Pearson also are in the outfield pic- 
ture. Then there is a new entry, Al Nagel, whose 
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HOYT WILHELM, knuckleball artist who led 





majors 
with 2.19 ERA for Orioles, talks things over with ‘ 
former teammate Ernie Johnson now with Cleveland. : 

















ALBIE PEARSON is one 
of standout trio of Oriole 
reserves for the outfield. 


WILLIE TASBY shifts to 
right to: give Orioles their 
best picket line in years. 
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hit 317 at Minneapolis, has been described as the [iim 


“Kuenn type.” 


BALTIMORE ORIOLES 
The Orioles present one of the most intriguing 
setups in the majors. Last year they were seventh 
in batting but second in pitching and finished a fine 
sixth, right on top of the Yankees, Tigers and Red 
Sox. 
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ong “amazing” crew of young pitchers at B 


more, shows how he winds up and sends ball at batter. Milt recorded 120 strikeouts, rated 10th for E.R.A. crown. 


Texas League achievements last season brought 
bright predictions from Baltimore scouts. 
Richards is trying to reorganize his infield, with 
Brooks Robinson at third, Ron Hansen at short, 
Jerry Adair at second and Jim Gentile, purchased 
from the Dodgers, at first. If Gentile comes up to 
expectations, Baltimore may be the real dark horse 


of the American League race. If Gentile fails, Bob © 


Boyd, John Powers and Walt Dropo are possibili- 
ties. Billy Gardner at second and Billy Klaus at 
short or third are also on the insurance list. 

The Birds have some amazing young pitchers, 
Jerry Walker, Jack Fisher, Milt Pappas and Chuck 
Estrada among them. But much depends on the 
veteran knuckler Hoyt Wilhelm, who last year led 
the league in earned run effectiveness with 2.19. 
He won 15 and lost 11, slowing down after an 
amazing start. The butterfly specialist turned in 15 
complete jobs. 

The Oriole staff of 1959 had an earned run aver- 
age of 3.56, as against Chicago’s 3.29. Let Early 
Wynn come down a few pegs and Walker, Wilhelm 
& Co. move up and the league may find the Oriole 
corps tops in mound effectiveness. 

_ The Baltimore club is bound to benefit still more 
this year from Richards’ easier situation. Now he is 
the field manager, only. His job as general manager 
and operator of the front office last year was taken 
over by Lee MacPhail, who now also is president 
of the club. : 

“The Orioles of 1960 should be vastly improved,” 
Richards states. ‘Improvement can largely be at- 
tributed to acquisition of Jackie Brandt in center- 
field. Brandt should improve the outfield both of- 
fensively and defensively, he will allow a shift of 
strong-armed Willie Tasby to right and Gene 
Woodling to left, at which position, by his own 
- admission, he feels more at home.” 

Al Pilarcik, Gene Green, and Albie Pearson 
round out what should be Baltimore’s best all- 
around ‘outfield since their return to the Majors. 

The infield could well be termed “New Faces of 
1960” with Ron Hansen, Marv Breeding, and Jerry 
Adair competing for the second base and shortstop 
positions. Gentile is the leading candidate at first, 





backed up by holdovers Boyd and Dropo. Gardner 
and Klaus also cannot be eliminated from the in- 
field picture. Robinson, an outstanding defensive 
third baseman, served notice during the latter part 
of 1959 that he may have reached his potential as 
a hitter. The acquisition of long ball hitting out- 
fielder-first baseman John Powers adds overall 
depth and versatility to both offense and defense. 

Catching once again will be in the capable hands 
of Gus Triandos, now fully recovered from the 
painful hand injury. He will be backed up by Joe 
Ginsberg and catcher-outfielder Gene Green. 

Pitching should once again be the strong point 
of the Orioles. Milt Pappas and Jerry Walker, with 
another year’s experience, should be even more 
effective than last year, while Jack Fisher, another 
top-notch prospect, is expected to make his pres- 
ence felt. Wilhelm and Hal Brown will add depth 
and experience to the staff. Either Billy Hoeft or 
Rip Coleman could take over the left-hander’s spot 
vacated by O’Dell. 

Newcomer Chuck Estrada is reported to have 
more stuff than either Pappas or Walker. He needs 
only experience and a slight improvement in con- 
trol to join with Pappas, Walker and Fisher in 
forming Baltimore’s Big Four. The biggest prob- 
lem is the creation of a relief specialist to replace 
Billy Loes. 


BOSTON RED SOX 

As this is written, the Boston situation has become 
quite involved through the retirement of outfielder 
Jackie Jensen, and fresh fears that the veteran Ted 
Williams either will retire, or be forced to assume 
only a minor role as a sometime leftfielder and 
pinck-batter. 

Jensen’s announcement came as a surprise. His 
silence during the interleague trading period had 
been taken to mean that he would return. But 
Jackie said later that Mrs. Jensen and he had de- 
cided he should pass up-his $40,000 contract and 
say farewell to the Red Sox and baseball. 

Jensen explained that he wanted to see more of 
his family. Also factors in his decision were his 
deeper concern with the restaurant and real estate 
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businesses. Then, too, Jensen is a very poor air 
traveller, and big league transportation now is 
almost entirely a matter of flying. 

Billy Jurges has Marty Keough, Gary Geiger, 
Junior Stephens, Jim Busby, Bobby Thomson, ac- 
quired from the Cubs, and Theodore with whom to 
work out his picket problems. 

The Boston club got considerable action in the 
player market during the Florida meetings in De- 
cember. Jurges acquired pitcher Dave Hillman and 
first baseman Jim Marshall from the Cubs, for out- 
fielder-first sacker Dick Gernert and got Thomson 
from Cholly Grimm for relief hurler Al Schroll. 

Boston also traded catcher Pete Daley to Kansas 
City for righthander Tom Sturdivant, and left- 
hander Frank Baumann to the White Sox for first 
sacker Ron Jackson. 

Jurges goes into the pennant fight with enough 
first base material to permit him to locate Pete 
Runnels exclusively at second. 

First base forces now include Vic Wertz, Jackson 
and Marshall. Don Buddin at short and Frank 
Malzone at third round out a good if not spectacu- 
lar infield. 

Boston catching will be handled largely by Sam 
White, who put on a remarkable comeback in 1959 
with a .284 mark. Casey Stengel calls White the 
most effective catcher in the American League last 
season rating him over Yogi Berra, Sherman Lol- 
lar and Gus Triandos. 

The Red Sox have interesting mound possibili- 
ties, with Tom Brewer, Jerry Casale, Nelson Chit- 
tum, Ike Delock, and Mike Fornieles. 

This club last year won 75 and lost 79 and finish- 
ed sixth, 19 games off the pace. It is beset with too 
many problems to encourage the belief that it will 
rise over the .500 mark this season. 

“Tho four deals we made since the close of last 
season will stabilize our club,’ Red Sox pilot 
Jurges avers. “Dave Hillman, Bobby Thomson, 
Tom Sturdivant and Ron Jackson will help 
strengthen the team. 

“The Red Sox are fortunate in having many 
young players coming along. I am thinking speci- 
fically of Jerry Casale, Bill Monbouquette, Dom 
Buddin, Gene Stephens, Gary Geiger, Marty 
Keough and Pumpsie Green. 

“In my opinion, these fellows advanced rapidly 
in the second half of last season and can get away 
to a better and much faster start from the opening 
of the coming season.” 


KANSAS CITY ATHLETICS 

If the Athletics are to make any appreciable 
headway this year under new manager Bob Elliott, 
they will have to improve their pitching greatly. 

In 1959, finishing only three away from the cellar 
Senators, the Athletics were second in batting—ac- 
tually tied for the lead with the Indians, who 
showed a .2628 average against the Kansas citys ‘s* 
.2627 rating. 

The A’s showed up fairly well in ‘here with 
117, and in total bases. But their pitching, to put 
it bluntly, was execrable, with a cellar ERA of 
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SAM WHITE, Red Sox 
backstop who made great 
comeback with .284 b.a. 
last season, is rated in 
many circles as top man 
of junior loop catchers. 
























BILL MONBOUQUETTE, 
who had 7-7 hill record 
last season, is one of 
promising youngsters in 
group being groomed to 
head Bosox on road back. 
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- PETE RUNNELS (left) and 
FRANK MALZONE, a 
couple of scrappy infield- 
ers for Red Sox, compare 
bats before taking batting 
turn at Yankee Stadium. 


4.35. Buddy Daley, 16 and 13, was the star of the 
staff. 

The A’s tied for last place in fielding with Wash- 
ington and yet, their 156 double plays outdid Chi- 
eago’s 141, a startling development in view of the 
White Sox’ strength with Nelson Fox and Luis 
Aparicio. 

The 1960 roster of the Athletics shows quite a 
lot of changes through trades. 

Hank Bauer, Don Larsen, Marvin Throneberry 
and Norman Siebern came from the Yankees in a 
swap for Roger Maris, Kent Hadley and Joe De 
Maestri. 

Catcher Pete Daley was obtained from Boston 
for Tom Sturdivant, receiver Hank Foiles was ac- 
quired from Pittsburgh, along with pitcher Dick 
Hall, in a deal for third baseman-catcher Hal 
Smith, and pitcher Tom Acker came from Cincin- 
nati for catcher Frank House. 

Throneberry has an excellent chance of being the 
regular first baseman, with Dick Williams the al- 
ternate. Jerry Lumpe is at second, Ken Hamlin 
may make it at short, and Joe Morgan, up from 
Louisville, could win the third base job. 

Elliott’s flychasing corps lists Bauer, Bob Cerv, 
Siebern, Russ Snyder, Whitey Herzog, and Bill 
Tuttle. It has interesting possibilities. 

Kansas City believes it has picked up a really 
important pitcher in Hall. He won 18 for Salt 
Lake City. Ken Johnson, called up from Portland, 
won 16. 3; 

Bobby Trowbridge, Martin Kutyna and Acker 
also loom as likely factors in the mound surge 
which Elliott must spark if he is to stay on the job 
for a few years and not go the way of Harry Craft 
and Lou Boudreau. ; 

The tasks of the Kansas City players and Elliott 
are complicated by the charge so often repeated 





TED WILLIAMS, plagued by aches 
the plate. Ted belts a few out of batting cage as GENE STEPHENS waits turn. 
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last season, is still a man to be feared at 


around the country that the Athletics are the 
junior varsity of the Yankees, with whom they 
have made so many deals. 

A careful and unbiased analysis of earlier trades 
shows that they have not been prejudicial to Kan- 
sas City. Now the Maris deal has to justify itself. It 
is more than likely that this will be achieved. 

“I am returning to the American League after 
an absence of a few years and the Athletics are 
new to me but I have learned enough about this 
club to state that if the ball bounces right we could 
be tough and surprise a lot of people,” Elliott de- 
clares. 

“The A’s are one of the youngest clubs in the 
majors. We have problems, but we are going to 
be a team with get-up and go.” 

The addition of Daley from Boston and Foiles 
from Pittsburgh gives the A’s the best catching 
they have had in Kansas City. Harry Chiti also 
could be a top hand if he controls his weight. 

Lou Holdener, drafted from Reading of the 
Cleveland organization, was considered by some 
the best draft choice at the meeting. 

The infield is young and lacks experience, but 
there are interesting possibilities starting with 
Throneberry and Williams at first. In six years in 
the minors, Throneberry led four times in home 
runs and three in runs batted in. He never drove 
in fewer than 85 runs as a regular. Three American 
League managers rate Williams tops among utility 
men. 

Second base possibilities are Lou Klimchock, 
Lumpe and Wayne Terwilliger. Terwilliger did a 
good job last year. Lumpe is one of the three top 
defensive second basemen in the. league and should 
hit better after starting from scratch as a regular. 
Klimchock has had two great years—at Pocatello, 
Class C, and Shreveport, Double A. He played third 
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MARTY KEOUGH, one NED GARVER, still going 
of Boston's youngsters, strong on mound for A's, 
is being groomed to take appeared in 32 games and 
over berth in the outfield. won 10 with 3.72 ERA. 


a little in the Florida Winter League and looked 
as if he was born to do it. 

Hamlin, obtained in the Pittsburgh deal, will 
get a chance to nail down the shortstop job. Bob 
Johnson, a young third baseman drafted from 
Birmingham of the Detroit organization, is a fire 
eater and a top prospect. Another youngster, Jay 
Ward, hit 22 home runs and batted in 84 at Shreve- 
port. Morgan, purchased from Louisville, has a 
good left-hand bat. : 

Siebern, obtained from the Yankees; Russ Sny- 
der and Whitey Herzog, left-hand hitters; Cerv, 
Tuttle and Bauer, also obtained from New York, 
are a crew of top pickets. 

On the mound, Hall, from Pittsburgh, and Ken 
Johnson, a big kid from Portland, were the best 
pitchers in the Coast League. Hall, Salt Lake 
City, won 18 and had an ERA of 1.87 to lead the 
league. Johnson was second with 16 wins and an 
ERA of 2.82. They can get the ball over and al- 
most never walk a man. 

Marty Kutyna, Portland, throws a good curve. 
Tom Acker, big fast-balling right-hander, moves 


in from Cincinnati and Trowbridge, another right- | 


hander, was obtained from Milwaukee. 

Bob Grim, Ned Garver, John Tsitouris, John 
Kucks and Ray Herbert are back. Then there is 
Larsen, from the Yankees, who at times has been 
brilliant. He has a good arm and great potential. 


WASHINGTON SENATORS 

Cookie Lavagetto needs a second baseman and 
could use more punch at short. Trade reports have 
involved pitcher Pedro Ramos and outfielder-first 
baseman Roy Sievers, with New York and Chi- 
cago bidding for the pair. The Yankees have been 
especially eager to land another hurler. 

Pitching somehow continues to be Washington’s 








HANK BAUER, obtained in deal with Yankees, is one 
of the strong outfield crew operating at Kansas City. 


BOB GRIM (right), Kansas City hurler, visits with 
DICK WILLIAMS, rated among top utility infielders. 
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JOY reins in Washington Senators' dressing room after victory over N. Y. Yankees. Lelt to right; Jim 


Lemon, winning pitcher Camilo Pascual, Harmon Killbrew and Roy Seivers, get together in a celebration song. 


forte. This is one of the quirks of the American 
League. The Yankees find themselves forced, year 
after year, to make trades for hurlers while the 
Senators go right on finding precocious slingers, 
especially in Cuba, which is represented by Camilo 
Pascual and Ramos. ~ 

Lavagetto has been talking a lot about four new 
pitchers,—left-handers Ralph Lumenti, Jack Kra- 
lick and Jim Kent, and right-hander Don Lee, 
originally a Bonus Boy. Washington got the son 
of Thornton Lee in the draft. Kent, just 21, set a 
Southern League record last season, with Chatta- 
nooga when he struck out 19 Nashville batters. 
He looked good this Winter in the Nicaraguan 
League. 

Lumenti, University of Massachusetts star who 
got a bonus for signing, won 16 for Chattanooga 


and Charlotte last year. He pitched a no-hitter for’ 


Charlotte. 

Kralick, out of the University of Michigan, is 
back from Chattanooga, where he had an ERA of 
3.53. 

The additions will bolster a good staff featuring 
Pascual, Ramos, Thurman Clevenger, Russ Kem- 
merer, Bill Fischer, Hal Woodeshick, Hal Griggs 
and Dick Hyde. 

Among the more interesting rookies is outfielder 
Dan Dobbek, whom Cookie is developing as his 
centerfielder, with Bob Allison moving to right, 
and Jim Lemon in left. 

All eyes are on Harmon Killebrew, the most 
spectacular hitter of the major league season of 
1959. Coming out of nowhere, Killebrew hit 42 
homers and tied Rocky Colavito for the American 
League championship. 

Calvin Griffith says that he could have got a 
cool million last year had he wanted to sell Pascual 
and Killebrew into the National League. Be that 
as it may, Killebrew comes into this pennant race 


decked out in the full panoply of a star, under 
tremendous pressure. 

Another Senator who will be spotlighted,—un- 
less he is traded,—is Sievers. His old shoulder sepa- 
ration has been a severe handicap to Roy, impair- 
ing his throwing. But the old eye still serves him 
well and he can swing a bat with the best. 

Lavagetto says that one of the most important 
figures in his camp is the 19-year-old Zorro Ver- 
salles. This youngster is extremely fancy in the 
field, but his .153 average of last season will have 
to be upped at least 100 points if he is to make 
himself a contender at shortstop. 

The Senators have good catching, with Clint 
Courtney, Hal Naragon and Steve Korcheck avail- 
able. 

It’s a young club, averaging 26, with ages rang- 
ing from Versalles’ 19 to Courtney’s 32. 

“A year ago the Senators weren’t considered a 


_ threat,” Lavagetto admits. “However, the power 


attack we developed, plus some of the better pitch- 
ing performances we got, made the other teams sit 
up and take notice. In 1960, I believe they’re go- 
ing to fear us as well as notice us. 

“For one thing, we have more experience. Last 
spring, we had only three regulars who could 
boast having played 100 games in a big league sea- 
son—Roy Sievers, Jim Lemon and Clint Courtney. 
We now add Harmon Kellebrew and Bob Allison 
to the list. Experience can make a big difference. 

“For another, we’ve got a bunch of kids coming 
along who are going to push some of the veterans 
to keep their jobs.” 

Fellows like Sievers, Killebrew, Allison and 
Lemon are going to be in there somewhere. They 
showed they could bust that ball in ’59, Killebrew 
at third base, Sievers at first, Allison in right and 
Lemon in left. : 

A strapping kid named Dan Dobbek, up from 























BOB ALLISON, hard-bitting Washington outfielder, raps out one of JIM LEMON, who batted in 100 runs 
hits that aave him .261 mark while poling 30 honers for lowly Nats. for Nats, is caught at plate by Berra. 


Chattanooga where he hit 23 homers, looks real 
good and may play center. Another centerfield 
prospect is Lenny Green. Faye Throneberry will 
also be in the running. 

Second and short were big trouble spots in 1959. 
Ron Samford opened at short and Reno Bertoia at 
second. Ronnie developed a sore arm, since cured 
by a tonsilectomy. Bertoia showed good power and 
speed in the Spring, then he tapered off. Ronnie 
and Reno are in the running for the second base 
job along with Billy Consolo and Ken Aspromonte. 

They’ll team up with 19-year-old Zorro Ver- 
salles, an exceptionally fine glove man. The Nats 
must have tried a dozen double play combinations 
without finding the right one in 1959. Versalles 
and Consolo could be just the pair. 

Backing up Sievers at first base is Julio Becquer, 
a flashy glove man and a valuable pinch-hitter. 

As for pitching, Pascual, a 17-game winner, and 
Ramos are definite starters. Pascual was the best 
pitcher in baseball in 1959. 

Fred Bruckbauer, a bonus kid out of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, won 12 games in barely half 
a season in the Three-Eye League, and reports 
indicate he may be ready. Don Lee, a big right- 
hander drafted from the Milwaukee organization, 
will have a shot at a starter’s job. He won 14 at 
Charleston in the American Association. 

Three fine young southpaw prospects are Jim 
Kaat, who struck out 19 batters in one game at 
Chattanooga; Ralph Lumenti, who won 16, includ- 
ing a no-hitter at Chattanooga and Charlotte; and 
Jack Kralick, who has fine control. 

How fellows like Bruckbauer, Lee, Lumenti, 
Kaat and Kralick shape up will determine the 
roles of veterans like Truman Clevenger, Russ 
Kemmerer, Bill Fischer, Chuck Stobbs, Hal Woode- 
shick and Hal Griggs. All have been successful at 
times as starters and in the bullpen. 





HARMON KILLEBREW batted in 105 runs for Nats 
and tied for A.L. top four-bagger honors with 42. 
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ird Leaque 


is On The Way 


CONTINENTAL LEAGUE GOING FULL STEAM TOWARDS ROCKY ROAD AHEAD 


That the Continental League, the newly organ- 
ized baseball circuit aspiring to major classification, 
will open for business now appears fairly certain. 
That it will be able to make its bow in April 1961, 
as adveitised, must be regarded with some doubt. 
It is conceivable that it will be forced to delay 
its inaugural until the Spring of 1962. Even then, it 
will take considerable hustling. 

When William A. Shea, the New York lawyer 
and onetime Georgetown athlete, began to organize 
the Continental League he had no conception of 
the vast amount of work which he faced, and the 
enormous collection of details which would have 


to be attended to before the new enterprise could 


get off the ground. 

Everything considered, Shea and Branch Rickey, 
Continental’s 79-year-old president, have achieved 
a great deal in the short time the Third League 
has been in process of formation. 

The league was founded on July 27 last year 
with five members— New York, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Houston, Toronto and Denver. 

Eventually, Atlanta, which just had abandoned 
its Southern Association franchise and then had 
seen it picked up by the Los Angeles Dodgers, was 


announced as the sixth member. 


Dallas-Ft. Worth was admitted as the seventh 
club, and Buffalo became the eighth and final 
associate in this tremendously interesting baseball 


_ experiment. 


Even with the Continental League’s member- 
ship completed, there still is no certainty that a 
Third League is the real answer to the problem of 
giving more eligible cities major competition. 

There still is the possibility that time will back 


up those who still insist that the National and 
American Leagues must undergo internal expan- 
sion. 
Whether they eventually will take on two clubs, 
or become 12-club leagues, with East and West 
divisions after the manner of the National Foot- 
ball League, will have to be determined within 
the next five years. z 
That the Continental League, with its seemingly 
ill-assorted membership attempting to create keen 


‘rivalries between New York and Toronto, and 


Denver and Atlanta, will be able to make a go of 
it financially is doubted by many experienced base- 
ball men. 

But the crafty and sapient Rickey says, “I never 
would have gone into this thing if I had had even 
an iota of doubt as to its ultimate success. Give us 
five years and we will beat the existing majors in 
the World Series.” 

In the meantime, there is a strong suspicion 
that the majors have missed the boat, that the 
American League, in particular, made a grave 
mistake at Miami Beach in December 1959, when 
it announced that it would not expand, and that 
it did not envision expansion before 1966, if then. 

Thus the American League, for the second time 
within five years, marked itself a victim of inertia. 

It could have taken Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco into its circuit. Tom Yawkey of the Red Sox 
had his foot inside the doorway in San Francisco, 
where he had acquired the Pacific Coast League 
club. Phil K. Wrigley, operating the Los Angeles 
club, said he was willing to let the American 
League take over. 

But club owners of that major circuit announced 


CONTINENTAL LEAGUE OFFICIALS, 
are shown gathered in Minneapolis to 
beef-up enthusiasm for the new league. 
(L to R}; William Shea, N.Y., organizer; 
Wheelock Whitney, Minneapolis; J. W. 
Bateson, Dallas; Dwight Davis, N. Y.; 
Craig Cullinan, Houston; Bob Howsam, 
Denver; Amon Carter Jr., Fort Worth- 
Dallas; Danny Mendez, Toronto and 
Branch Rickey, energetic 79-year old 
league president. Buffalo joined later as 
final member to complete full league. 
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that the time was not ripe for the move to the 
Pacific. Then, before they knew what had hap- 
pened, the Dodgers quit Brooklyn for Los Angeles, 
the Giants left New York for San Francisco, and 


the National League had an ocean-to-ocean organ- 


ization. ‘ 

The American League still was shouting, “The 
time is not.ripe.” This cry was stilled when the 
two Coast clubs had tremendously successful sea- 
sons, and in October 1959, the Dodgers whipped 
the White Sox for the world championship. 

The lesson of Los Angeles and San Francisco was 
lost on the American League at Miami Beach. 

Joe Cronin, the new president of the American 
League, a far-seeing executive who has come up 
all the way from the minor league playing ranks, 
announced that expansion was “inevitable.” For 
months until the Miami Beach meetings, the Ameri- 
can League shouted “Expansion.” It named an 
Expansion Committee composed of George M. 
Weiss, Yankees; Hank Greenberg, White Sox; and 
Bill DeWitt, Tigers. 

This group went through weeks and weeks of 
fact finding. There was some sentiment in the 
league in favor of taking in a ninth club, either a 
second team in the New York area, representing 
Brooklyn, or Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

However, the American League refused to ap- 
prove a ninth member, and the National League 
declined to give any consideration whatever to 
expanding. It said it was quite happy with its 
circuit as it was, with California included, and if 
the American League wanted to pick up one or two 
new members, the old circuit had no objection. 

In any event, nothing happened in so far as in- 
ternal expansion was concerned. This reopened 
the way for the Continental League, which had 


. suffered a serious setback through the American 


League’s expansion talk. 

Cities which had shown keen interest in the 
Third League before the expansion yammer turned 
to the possibility of getting into the American 
League and the Continental appeared to be dead. 

However, the Third League recovered from the 
shock, and now it’s full steam ahead, with vast 
and perplexing problems to be solved before it can 
make its bow. 

The nature of the Continental circuit, extending 
from Canada into Texas and the distant Southwest, 
will force upon it schedule griefs and air expenses 
without precedent in baseball history. 

However, Shea points out that “money is not 
a major consideration with Continental League 
backers.” 

“The new men behind the Continental League 
do not seek profits for themselves, they are not 
appalled by the financial side of the enterprise,” 
Shea insists. 

The chief problems now confronting the Con- 
tinental League are:— 

1:—Construction of stadiums in New York, Hous- 
ton, Dallas-Fort Worth, Buffalo, Toronto and At- 
lanta, and enlargement of the existing plant in 
Minneapolis and Denver. : 
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2:—The recruitment of 320 players and eight 
managers and coaching corps as the working “capi- 
tal” of the Third League, with the setting up of 
farm systems, scouting organizations, administra- 
tive forces and, let no one overlook this, a separate 
Pension System to match the benefits offered by 
the Pension Plan of the major leagues. 

3:—The indemnification of the minor league 
clubs which the Continental League would kill 
off, and the minor leagues which would lose mem- 
bers to the Third League. 

There are about one hundred other things which 
will have to be done by the Continental League. 
But the three top items here listed will do for a 
starter. 

The business of building stadiums in these days 
of climbing costs and dearth of suitable locations, 
stadiums with good access roads, parking facilities 
and transportation systems, is involved in so many 
different directions. 

In New York it is planned by Mayor Robert 
Wagner and his Board of Estimate to build an 
arena seating 50,000 on Flushing Meadows. 

There has been considerable opposition to this 
scheme, and therein lies yet another problem for 
Shea and Rickey. 

It is argued, with some strength, that if New 
York is to have a municipal all-sports arena, it 
should seat 100,000 and place the city in competi- 
tion with Philadelphia, Chicago and Los Angeles, 
with their-vast arenas, for the Olympic Games, 
Army-Navy and Army-Notre Dame football, and 
other events which must have oversized stadiums. 

The Continental League could gain associate use 
of Yankee Stadium if the City of New York were 
to make some concessions to the New York club 
to expand its parking facilities. 

However, Shea contends that he promised the 
other cities in the Continental League that New 
York would build a home for the new club and 
that the City of New York was bound to make it 
possible for him to live up to his assurances. 

The cost of building a stadium on Flushing 
Meadows, on a fill, will be tremendous because 
concrete footings will have to be sunk to an ex- 
traordinary depth. 

Recruiting players, managers and_ coaches, 
Rickey says, is not going to be too tough a task. 

He says that it will be easier for the Continental 
League to place eight clubs in the field than it 
would be for the American League to organize 
two new teams. In the American League, new 
clubs would not be in a position to cope with the 
established eight. But in the Third League eight 
teams would start on a parity of playing strength, 
obviously not equal to that of either established 
major but “bound to increase in skills so that 
within five years we can compete with the National 
and American Leagues for the world championship 
and worldwide recognition.” 

This prediction by Rickey is taken very seriously 
in many quarters, and doubted in some. 

All in all, the Continental League is experi- 


ment, a challenge, a problem, and an astonishing _ 
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possibility. 

If it works, baseball will be all the richer for 
its presence in the field. 

If it fails, baseball will suffer a staggering set- 
back more devastating than the collapse of the 
outlaw Federal League in 1916. 

However, there is no direct analogy between 
the Continental League situation and that which 
existed when the Federal League in 1914 and 1915 
threw $12,000,000 down the drain in futile battle 
with the majors. 

The Third League is being organized within the 
official baseball setup administrated by Com- 
missioner Ford C. Frick. The Federal League, 
which aspired to major recognition, was an outlaw 
organization. It did not respect National and Amer- 
ican League contracts, stole players from the 
majors, and got into the law courts even after 
it had quit. After peace was restored, the majors 
assumed $385,000 in payment to players holding 
iron-clad Federal contracts. 

Stockholders of the defunct Baltimore club of 
the Federal League brought suit against the majors 
on the charge that they represented a monopoly 
and were in violation of the Sherman and Clayton 
Anti-trust Acts. 

It was in this case that the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled that baseball was not inter- 
state commerce, and Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
delivered his famous and oft-cited opinion. 

Just as the Federal League experienced serious 
and fatal troubles in getting players, even with 
stealing tactics and disregard for the majors’ con- 


- tracts and reserve clauses, so will the Continental 


League be plagued with tremendous problems in 
recruiting and club organization. 

Rickey and Shea wave these problems away. 
But they are going to give the Continentals head- 
aches galore. You cannot place 25 minor leaguers 
or recent free agents in the field and make them 
big league merely by waving a wand. 

While considering these problems it is well to 
remember the requirements formulated by the 
majors for any circuit applying for recognition as 
a third major league. Following are the ten rules 
laid down by the major leagues last May; 

1—It is understood that the eight clubs making 
such application themselves will be responsible 
for all territorial provisions and for all financial 
obligations necessary in setting up -their Organiza 
tion and making their application. 

2—The clubs shall present with their applica- 
tion full and complete data establishing their 
abilities to meet the requirements for status in- 
cluding a full statement as to stock ownership, 
financial ability and character, both of the group, 
and the individual members. 

8—The population of each city of the proposed 
league shall not be less than the population of the 
smallest city in the present major leagues. 

4—Each club shall have available, or a commit- 


‘ment for, a park with a minimum of 25,000 ca- 


pacity: 
5—They shall provide a balanced schedule of at 
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least 154 games. 

6—They will adopt the major league minimum 
salary agreement with no maximum salary limi- 
tations. 

7—They will become parties to the Major League 
Agreement and the Professional Baseball Agree- 
ment. 

8—They will accept the uniform major league 
players’ contract and agree with all provisions 
therein. 

9—They will join the players’ pension plan or 
adopt a comparable plan, whichever may be ac- 
ceptable at the time to the major league Executive 
Council. 

10—They shall file application for major league 
status at least six months prior to the meeting at 
which the application must be considered and at 
least ten months before the opening of the season 
in which they hope to participate under major 
lengue status. 

Too much stress cannot be placed on the pension 
aspect. The players of the National and American 
Leagues have the finest retirement setup in the 
country. At age 45, a man who has had ten years 
of experience as a major player may start collect- 
ing about $320 a month. 

This sum will grow when Commissioner Frick 
signs a new five-year pact for sale of the World 
Series and All-Star television and radio privileges. 

Under the current contract Gillette and NBC 
pay $3,250,000 annually. Under the new pact they 
will pay in the neighborhood of $5,000,000, with 
60 per cent going into the Pension Fund. 

As listed major leaguers, Continental League 
players will seek equal rights with those of the 
National and American Leagues in the pension 
setup. The players of the current majors will not 
permit the Third Leaguers to come in. This will 
force on the Continental League the organization 
of its own pension system, with a starting contribu- 
tion of close to a million from each club. 

Going back to the player problem, we find Rickey 
backing a system of pooling players which would 
be of doubtful feasibility. 

Rickey proposes to have one central scouting 
system, with the eight clubs drawing recruited 
players out of a hat. 

Some such scheme was proposed hack in the 
days when Judge Kenesaw M. Landis was Com- 
missioner. It was not instituted because it would 
have rewarded the lax and lazy clubs and offered 
no rewards for initiative, skill and acumen. Nor 
would it be freedom of bargaining for the players. 

It is the theory of the organizers of the Third 
League that there is no problem before them which 
cannot be obviated by money. This thesis has been 
blasted to smithereens in the major leagues. Money 
cannot buy winning players, cannot organize win- 
ning clubs, cannot acquire a pennant. 

The challenge which lies ahead for the Con- 
tinental League is made up of so many perplexing 
segments that one wonders if these can be placed 
into some pattern of order and successful opera. 
tion. 
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INTERESTING FACTS AND FIGURES 
PICKED UP ALONG DIAMOND TRAIL 


Jerry Walker, Oriole right-hander, was the 
youngest pitcher (20 years, six months) to start 
and win an All-Star game. Jerry was credited with 
the 5-3 win over the National Leaguers in the Los 
Angeles classic last year. 

Al Kaline’s 18th homer last season was his first 
inside-the-park homer among 116 hit, in a span 
of seven years with the Detroit Tigers. 

Warren Spahn, Braves’ ace left-hander, is the 
first National Leaguer to fan 100 or more batters 
for 13 consecutive seasons. Eddie Plank, of the 
Philadelphia Athletics, had a similar record in the 
American League from 1902 to 1914. 

Gus Bell, veteran Cincinnati outfielder, set a 
major league record of 200 consecutive errorless 
games. He compiled a string of 95 straight in 1958 
and added 105 last year, ending the streak when he 
booted one on Aug. 14, against the Phillies. Charley 
Maxwell of the Tigers held the former record with 
194°in 1957-58. 

Dodger manager Walter Alston set a new major 
league record when he used nine pinch-hitters 
against the Cardinals on Sept. 22 last year. The 
Orioles established the old mark of eight against 
the White Sox on May 28, 1954. 

In the Sept. 29 Braves-Dodgers pennant playoff 
game last year, Braves manager Fred Hamey used 
22 players in a frantic effort to keep the Braves 
alive. Among them were five pitchers, five second 
basemen, four leftfielders and five pinch-hitters. 
The Dodgers used 20 men, including six pitchers. 

Chicago police announced that over 700 counter- 
feit World Series tickets were sold during the 
White Sox-Dodgers contests. The victims were 
bilked out of from ten to fifteen thousand dollars. 
Two men connected with the swindle were ar- 
rested. 

The most homers hit in an American League 
park title went to Briggs Stadium in Detroit last 
season when 202 were recorded in the Tigers’ 
home park. The Tigers hit 97 while visitors slam- 
med 105. The recordholder in the National League 
is Crosley Field, in Cincinnati, with 219 hit in 
1957. 

When the White Sox won the 1906 World Series 
from the Chicago Cubs, four games to two, the 
“Hitless Wonders” each received $1,874.63. The 
Cubs received the lowest share ever, $439.50 each. 
The 1959 White Sox set a full-share record for 
losers with $7,275.17 for each of 31 White Sox 
players. 

Wally Moon, the Dodgers’ 1959 hero, has a Mas- 
ter of Education degree from Texas A & M College. 

Sixteen players were credited with five hits in 
one game last year. In the American League: Fox 


Incidentally 





(14 innings) and Landis, White Sox; Mantle and 
Howard, Yankees; Minoso, Indians; Allison, Sena- 
tors; Kuenn and Yost, Tigers. In the National 
‘League: Wills (10 Innings) and Neal, Dodgers; 
Burgess and Kravitz, Pirates; Bell and Pinson, 
Redlegs; Altman, Cubs. 

Richie Ashburn of the Phillies, batting .266, 
took the biggest drop in the National League last 
season, falling off 84 points from his 1958 average 
of .350. Ted Williams, Red Sox thumper, led the 
American League, dropping 74 points, with a .254 
average compared to .328 in 1958. 

Among those who appeared in at least 100 games 
the past two seasons, Bill Tuttle of the Athletics, 
was top gainer in the American League last year. 


He picked up 69 points while batting .300, as’ 


against .231 in 1958. Johnny Logan of the Braves 
was top man in the National League with a gain 
of 65 points while batting .291 as against .226 
in 1958. 

In 1958, all 16 major league clubs hit over 100 
homers for the first time in history. In 1959, the 
only club to miss the century mark was the White 
Sox, with 97. 

Ken Boyer, the Cardinals’ fleet third baseman, 
ran up the longest consecutive hitting streak, 29, 
since 1950 when Stan Musial hit safely in 30 
games. Ken started the streak on Aug. 10 and it 
ended on Sept. 12 last year, when the Cards were 
blanked on three hits by Glen Hobbie of the Cubs. 
Earlier in the season, Ken had one going for 15 
games. Hank Aaron of Milwaukee, Willie McCovey 
of San Francisco and Harvey Kuenn of Detroit 
racked up 22-game streaks. 

Hank Aaron, Milwaukee swat king, hit homers 
in each National League park for the sixth con- 
secutive season. He tied Babe Ruth’s mark of six, 
established from 1926 through 1931. 

Harmon Killebrew, Senators’ home-run king, 
once hit a homer with one hand, according to Cal 
Ermer, Killebrew’s manager, when both were with 
Chattanooga in 1957. “We were playing Birming- 
ham and the pitcher had two strikes on Harmon. 
On the next pitch, he tried to fool Killebrew with 
an outside pitch but Harmon reached across the 
plate with only one hand and drove the ball over 
the centerfield fence.” / 

Al Dark, Cubs third baseman, performed an un- 
assisted double play without catching or throwing 
the ball, in a game against the Braves last July 
16. Here’s how: In the second inning, Frank Torre 
of the Braves tripled and scored on Stan Lopata’s 
single. Then Johnny Logan singled and Lopata 
reached second. Lew Burdette grounded to Dark 
but Lopata smashed into Dark before he could 




















field the ball, whereupon umpire Ed Sudol ruled 
it interference and both Lopata and Logan were 
called out. 

Cincinnati’s Vada Pinson, in tallying 205 hits 
last year, became the first National Leaguer in 21 
years to register 200-or-more hits in his first full 
season. The last player to accumulate 200 hits in 
his first full season, was Frank McCormick, also 
of Cincinnati, in 1938. Only five major-leaguers 
have reached that goal in the last five years. Ritchie 
Asburn collected 215 hits in 1958, while Willie 
Mays registered 208. Red Schoendienst in 1957, 


Hank Aaron in 1956 and Al Kaline in 1955, just — 


made it with an even 200 hits. Aaron joined the 
group again with his 223 hits in 1959. 

Jim Hegan, Cleveland’s great catcher, was be- 
hind the plate in three no-hitters which were spun 
by Don Black on July 10, 1947; Bob Lemon, on 
June 30, 1948; and Bob Feller, on July 1, 1951. 
The only other catcher to perform the same feat 
was Ray Schalk, who is in the Hall of Fame. 

El Roy Face of Pittsburgh, set a major league 
record in 1959 of most games won as a non-starter 
when he tallied 18 victories. He set another rec- 
ord when he spun off 17 of the victories in succes- 
sion as a non-starter. 

Ernie Banks of the Cubs set a record for short- 
stops with only 12 errors in 154 games last season. 

Forrest Burgess of Pittsburgh and George Crowe 
of the Cardinals are tied for the major league rec- 
ord of most home-runs as a pinch-hitter (lifetime) 
with 10. 

Ray Narleski broke the major league record last 
season, of most home runs-off-pitcher with bases 
loaded, for a season, with four. 


N May 16, last year, Williams College, of Wil- 

liamstown, Mass. and Amherst College of Am- 
herst, Mass., celebrated College baseball’s centen- 
nial. 

100 years ago, the first intercollegiate game was 
played under Massachusetts Rules on July 1, 1859 
on the field of the Pittsfield (Mass.) Baseball Club. 
On this site, Amherst beat Williams 73 to 32 in a 
game that went 26 innings, terminating after three 
hours and 30 minutes. 

The infield was laid out as a 60-foot square. At 
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that time the catcher was located midway between 
first and home and the distance between bases was 
60 feet. The distance between the pitcher’s box 
and home plate was 35 feet. 

Williams and Amherst prepared a two-day fiesta 
for the centennial occasion. On Friday, May 15, 
Williams defeated Amherst 4 to 1 at Williamstown 
before visiting dignitaries, led by Baseball Com- 
missioner Ford C. Frick. Williams again defeated 
Amherst, 11 to 5, on May 16, at Amherst. 

In the Amherst game, they played under the 
same conditions and rules used in 1859. There 
were 13 players to a side, each wearing outfits used 
a century ago. 

Only one out ended the inning. The pitcher 
(thrower) delivered underhand and the batter 
(striker) was allowed to hit in any direction, in- 
cluding over the catcher’s (stopper) head which 
is now foul territory. An out constituted catching 
the ball on a fly or by hitting the runner with the 
ball as he circled the bases. 

The Massachusetts rules used in the first Inter- 
collegiate game, were published by Mayhew and 
Baker of Boston in 1860. Two of the rules are 
quite interesting: 

Rule 8: The ball must be thrown, not pitched, 
or tossed, to the bat, on the side preferred by the 
striker and within reach of his bat. 

Rule 11: The ball being struck at three times, 
and missed, and caught each time by a player on 
the opposite side, the striker shall be considered 
out. Or if the ball shall be ticked or knocked and 
caught on the opposite side, the striker shall be 
considered out. But if the ball is not caught after 
being struck at three times, it shall be considered 
a knock and the striker obliged to run. (Try solv- 
ing that riddle.) 

Since 1859, college baseball has made great 
strides and many of the majors’ great players 
have come from the campuses. Frankie Frisch, 
Fordham; Lou Gehrig, Columbia; Robin Roberts, 
Michigan State and hundreds of others have tasted 
baseball fame. 


CENTENNIAL of college baseball was celebrated in 
games played under rules of 100 years ago by students 
of Amherst and Williams, on 60-foot square infield with 
13 players on each team dressed as of yore. 
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WILLIAM “DUMMY” HOY-1886 


TLLIAM Ellsworth “Dummy” Hoy, oldest liv- 

.ing former major leaguer, celebrates his 98th 
birthday on May 23, 1960, in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where he occasionally takes time out to watch the 
Reds in action. 

Hoy, a deaf mute, played 13 seasons of major 
league baseball (1,668 games) and five seasons of 
minor league ball (659 games), for a total of 2,327 
games in 18 seasons. 

He started his career in 1886 with Oshkosh 
(Northwest league) where he hit a mere .219 as 
an outfielder, but the following year he batted 
.367. During that year, he arranged with the um- 


ARBITORS wore top hats and Mayor Raymond L. 
Haugey (center) of Pittsfield, Mass, was head referee. 
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pire (only one in those days) that he raise his 
right arm when calling a strike so that he could 
keep tabs on the batters’ situation. It has been 
standard practice ever since. 

Hoy played with Washington (NL) in 1888 and 
1889; Buffalo (Players’ Brotherhood) in 1890; St. 
Louis (American Assn.) in 1891; back to Wash- 
ington in 1892 and 1893; Cincinnati (NL) in 
1894-5-6 and 1897 Louisville (NL) in 1898 and 
1899; Chicago (AL) in 1900 and 1901 and back to 
Cincinnati in 1902. 

At the age of 42 and in his 18th season of base- 
ball, Hoy played in 211 games for the Los An- 
geles Club of the Pacific Coast League in 1903, end- 
ing a remarkable diamond career. He batted .234 
and stole 46 bases that. year. 

Hoy was a brilliant outfielder and possessed a 
strong throwing arm. In a game on June 19, 1889 
while with Washington, Hoy threw out three play- 
ers at home plate. When he performed for Wash- 
ington in 1888, he racked up his greatest season of 
stolen bases, 82, tops in the National League. 

As a youngster, Hoy attended the School for the 
Deaf at Columbus, Ohio. When he was with Wash- 
ington, early in his career, he assumed the respon- 
sibility of raising his nephew, Paul Hoy Helms, 
whose mother had passed away and whose father 
was in poor health. Helms later became a wealthy 
bakery chain owner in Los Angeles. In 1936, he 
founded the Helms Athletic Foundation, a super- 
vising organization of Helms Hall in Los Angeles, 
California, a philanthropic sports shrine where 
sport trophies and other mementos are exhibited 
in various rooms in the Hall. 

At his death in 1957, Paul Hoy Helms had real- 
ized his dream of a sports shrine and now W. E. 
“Dummy” Hoy looks forward to the fulfillment of 
his dream—a place in Baseball’s Hall of Fame. 


PRESIDENTS James P. Baxter II] of Williams and Charles 
W. Cole of Amherst, sit with Comm. Ford C. Frick. 
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BLOCK PARTY is on as runner hooks wide of bag in 
effort to take 2nd sacker out and fail d.p. toss. 


Mr. Sam E. Andre, editor, 

Street and Smith Baseball Yearbook, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Andre: 

Along with the duster pitch, baseball has been 
plagued with the vicious football block, thrown by 
base-runners to break up a double play. 

I realize that breaking up a double play is a 
key maneuver in baseball, but, when it develops 
into a maneuver which ends the career of some 
unfortunate infielder, I say it has no place on the 
diamond. It belongs strictly on the football field. 

The double play is beautiful to watch and an 
infielder should not have to execute the footwork 
of an acrobat to keep from having his legs broken, 
particularly by base-runners who are easy outs, 

‘but manage to get off course and upset the in- 
fielder. 

This is not a so-called “sissy” complaint for I 
have played 11 seasons of high school, college and 
pro football and many years of baseball in the 
sticks, always hoping that some day I would be 
playing in the major leagues. But I never made 
it. We played the game mostly without the deadly 
block. Maybe that is the reason so many of us 
never made it but at least we had the satisfaction 
of never having seen an infielder badly injured. 
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I have heard that managers will fine a player if 
he fails to throw the block at second or perhaps 
third. At the plate, the catcher is pretty well pro- 
tected by the armor he wears, but the infielders 
have no protection and are at the mercy of the 
base-runner. They must get the ball first and can’t 
have eyes on the runner at the same time. 

If the crippling block continues tobe part of 
baseball, why is it not just as sporting to allow 
the defensive team to place a man near the bag 
to throw a block at the base-runner? 

Clipping in football earns a 15-yard penalty, so 
why should the body-block, a form of clipping, be 
allowed in baseball without a penalty? 

Discussing the situation with a friend recently, 
he told me of an incident that he saw while watch- 
ing a Yankee game at the Stadium last Summer. 
Not a peep came out of Yankee fans when a Yan- 
kee player bowled over the opposing infielder at 
second. Later, a Yankee infielder was flattened at 
second and Yankee fans let out an irate roar. 

If fans resent the body block against their own 
team, then true sportsmanship should prompt them 
to be against it no matter what team is on the 
receiving end. 

A couple of seasons ago, Mel Roach of the Braves 
was seriously injured by the block and he has 
never fully recovered. 

Last season, during the Dodgers-Braves playoff, 
Johnny Logan was injured and on the very next 
play, Felix Mantilla was upset. There were many 
more incidents such as this throughout the season. 

I contend that the body block and the duster, 
both used maliciously, must be abolished or at least 
the penalty of a fine should be set high enough to 
discourage such practices. 

Why should the pitcher get away with throwing 
at the batter and the batter not be allowed to 
throw his bat at the pitcher? 

I saw Minnie Minoso let his bat fly, while watch- 
ing TV last Summer, right after Minoso had been 
dusted and the pitcher had to jump high to avoid 
the bat. I do not blame Minoso for doing what he 
did for if more pitchers were subjected to the 
Minoso treatment of the accidentally thrown bat, 
perhaps the pitchers would not be so eager to dust 
the hitters. ; 

When players are asked by baseball writers for 
their reaction to the block and duster, they all 
seem to give the same answer for publication, “It’s 
part of the game.” 

I don’t believe that, even for a moment, and I 
think if they gave their honest opinion, at least 
99% of them would favor doing away with such 
practices. 

While baseball is ever a game of skill and com- 
petitive spirit, it should not be allowed to become 
a game where bravery is the main requisite. 

(Signed) Gene M. Leahy 


Editors note: Mr. Leahy, brother of former Notre Dame football coach | 

ank Leahy, devotes his spare time from his United States Guaranty 
Company agency in directing baseball tryouts for more than 300 boys 
from all parts of the country who gather at Rushville, Nebraska, in June, 
where the Milwaukee Braves organization operates a three-day tryout 
for prospects.) 
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CONNORS TRADED BAT FOR RIFLE TO BEAT DODGERS TO WEST GOLD STRIKE 





LOU GEHRIG (above left) in a 1938 scene from "Rawhide" was among the first diamond stars to play cowboy 
role in movies. Below, CHUCK CONNORS in Dodger uniform before he became star of movies and TV's Rifleman. 


FTER a stormy and frustrating 10-year base- 
ball career, Kevin “Chuck” Connors traded 
his bat for a shiny rifle and is on his way to make 
a million bucks as Lucas McCain, star of the 
ABC-TV series “The Rifleman” every Tuesday x! 
night. ~ f 
Even in his sandlot days in Brooklyn, Chuck 
had the potential of a great power-hitting first 
baseman but he was doomed almost from the start — 
to face seemingly endless disappointments. 
Under a scholarship at Adelphi Prep, Chuck’s | 
hitting lured offers from 25 colleges. But his sights’ 
were set on the Brooklyn Dodgers, whose scouts ae 
had eyes for him, too. zi 
The Dodgers helped him get started by setting 
him up at Seton Hall University in New Jersey, - 
where Chuck majored in English and starred on i$ 
the diamond and basketball court. : 
In 1942, Connors signed with the Dodgers and a 
was at Norfolk (Piedmont League) when Uncle ~ an 
Sam called. Upon returning from service he was Mee Ss 











national audience on ABC-TV each Tuesday evening. 


sent to Montreal where he hit .307 and was taken 
to Branch Rickey’s baseball factory at Vero Beach, 
Florida, where about 500 Dodger prospects were 
in action all day long during the 1949 Spring train- 
ing season. 

Chuck worked like a slave to prove to manager 
Barney Shotton that he belonged with the Dodgers 
but when Shotton broke camp for the trip North, 
Gil Hodges and Dee Fondy were his first basemen. 
Connors was boiling mad for he was sure he was 
a better player than either of them. 

Those left behind continued to play at Vero 
Beach, while Rickey sat behind the screen looking 
for some spark that might have been missed in 
a player. Rickey found it one day when Connors 
blasted three triples off Don Newcombe. That 
night, Connors was off to Atlanta to join the 
Dodgers. 

During fielding practice in Atlanta, Connors was 
accidentally struck on the mouth with a ball 
thrown by catcher Bruce Edwards. After the bloody 
mess was cleaned up he reported to Shotton, ready 
to play. Shotton, not the least impressed, motioned 
Chuck to find a seat on the bench. 

For the first 15 games, Chuck rode the bench 
watching Hodges hit a mere .260 and constantly 








ZSA ZSA GABOR got some tips on batting from Chuck 


when Connors was doing pre-game show at Los Angeles. 


grumbling he could do better. Rickey became 
aware of the situation and promised if Hodges 
had one more bad day, Chuck would be in the 
lineup. 

It never came about. That afternoon Hodges 
banged out four hits, one a grand-slam. homer and 
drove in five runs. 

Chuck finally got his first chance at being a 
Dodger, in Philadelphia, when he was sent in to 
pinch-hit for Car] Furillo, with a man on and one 
out. Chuck whacked Russ Meyer’s pitch right back 
to the mound for a double play and that night he 
was shipped to Montreal. 

After hitting .319 at Montreal in 1950, Connors 
reported back to Vero Beach absolutely certain 
he would make the grade. Full of joy and hope, 
Chuck sauntered into the clubhouse to get ready 
for action. 

As soon as Shotton spotted him, Shotton or- 
dered the equipment man to dig out a Montreal 
uniform for our hero, who immediately blew his 
top and refused to wear it. For about a week, 
Connors did nothing but live like a vacationer in 
camp, trying to attract Rickey’s attention to his 
plight. 

When he finally got an audience with Rickey, 
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Chuck put on a great acting exhibition while de- 
tailing the lack of Dodger appreciation of his tal- 
ents. Rickey agreed with him and asked for a solu- 
tion to the problem. “Trade me,” demanded Chuck. 
Rickey grabbed the phone and within ten minutes 
a deal was made with the St. Louis Browns. 

Later, after thinking it over, Connors figured 
he’d lose on the deal for the Browns never paid 
much and would also lose the playoff money with 
Montreal. 

He went back to Rickey and asked him to call 
off the deal, pointing out that if he couldn’t make 
it with the Dodgers, he would be willing to re- 
port to Montreal but, at the end of the season 
Rickey was to trade him to a National League 
club. Rickey agreed. 

Just before he departed from the Brooklyn club 
in 1951, Rickey kept his promise and sold Connors 
to the Chicago Cubs, who promptly shipped him 
to Los Angeles. Later in the season, the Cubs re- 
called Chuck and in 66 games, he hit .239. The 
following year he was back in Los Angeles. 

Convinced his luck was all bad as far as be- 
coming a big leaguer, Connors decided to have 
fun and clowned his way through the season at 


SANDY KOUFAX tries his hand at Western in episode 
of "Colt 45" between pitching chores for Dodgers. 
1.) BGS 
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Los Angeles. He crashed 23 homers for the Angels 
and slid into second and third base after each 
clout, climaxing the fete with a grand handshake 
with the rival catcher. 

The combination of clowning on the field and the 
popularity of his before and after game televi- 
sion shows, drew the attention of Hollywood di- 
rector Bill Grady, who offered Chuck $500 for 
a day’s work in an MGM movie he was casting 
titled “Pat and Mike.” 

Chuck’s screen test was great but the 500 bucks 
looked even greater and he was cast in the role 
of State trooper. At the end of the Angels’ sea- 
son, Chuck was on the prowl for more bit parts, 
grabbing them as soon as they were available. 

When Connors connected for 13 weeks at $750 
per in “South Sea Woman,” he kissed baseball 
goodbye forever. In that off season alone he earned 
$15,000 and never bothered to report to the Cubs 
for 1953. 

Among the pictures Connors has appeared in 
are “The Big Country” with Gregory Peck and 
“Old Yeller,” his performance in which earned 
him the lead in “The Rifleman,” where he has 
been hitting home runs every week. 


DON DRYSDALE, another-L. A. mound star, pitched 
a little lead for television camera in "Lawman" series. 





HONUS WAGNER, whose .329 lifetime batting average assures him of lasting diamond fame, digs in at plate 
in manner that brought fans out at turn of century and assured him top spot among the early "gate greats.” 




















GRANDPA’S FAVORITES TODAY’S CHAMPS 

1. Honus Wagner ......................1897-1917 _............... (329 1. Ted Williams ........Boston Red Sox 

ee ..-.1890-1911 Won 510 Lost 314 2. Willie Mays ................ S. F. Giants 

RD OV, PP a Re at a 1904-1917 Won 195 Lost 128 3. Mickey Mantle ..........N.Y. Yankees 
4. Ed Delahanty ........::......-.2::.-: 1888-1903 ................ 346 4, Stan Musial ....St. Louis Cardinals 

5. Fred Clarke $ESS-1915 eo... 2 BAD Sa Lost Beria-<:-.!.....2. N.Y. Yankees 4 
6. Willie Keeler ._.......22:20.5.......-.- MES POLO .3k5-5, Seer 345 6. Rocky Colavito _.... Cleve. Indians 

7. Roger Bresanhan .................. 1897-1915 7. Ernie Banks _.........Chicago Cubs 

mye ST TNE | | aa ae 1878-1893 8. Hank Aaron ...... Milwaukee Braves 

9, ~Adiian: Anson? = ©... 2-2-2... 1871-1897 Hit over .300, 21 seasons 9, Ted Kluszewski Chi. White Sox 

10. Charles Radbourne ................ 1880-1891 Won 306 Lost 193 10. Alvin Dark _...........Phila. Phillies 

LE. Jimny Collins .....:.-.-.c2--.:c.. 1895-1908 .- .......-.0.,..2 285 11. Duke Snider ..........L. A. Dodgers | 
12. George Wright _......02.0.0..-...... POTETSS2: = 22. cs? B02 12. Minnie Minoso _.....Cleve. Indians 
WSS Jimi O'Rourke <..2......05.0005..52 1872-1904 Hit over 300,14 seasons 13. Al Kaline —............ Detroit Tigers 

14, Jess Burkett _.. 1890-1905" es. Ske 14, Robin Roberts _....... Phila, Phillies 
15./Dan Brouthers ... ..-1879-1904 = .__..:.......... 348 15. Ed Mathews ......Milwaukee Braves | 
16) Buek Ewing: :........-2...::2........... 1880-1897 = _.-..... . edi] 16. Red Schoendienst ._....Milwaukee 
17. Joe McGinnity ...................... 1899-1905 Won 244 Lost 135 17. Nellie Fox ...Chieago White Sox 
18. Roger Connor ... NE BO-TS8S Toso ncace E 18. Early Wynn _...Chicago White Sox 
UM at CT: eee 1878-1894 Won 158 Lost 102 19. Warren Spahn Milwaukee Braves 
20.|Rube Waddell ........................ 1897-1916 © Won 194 Lost 146 20. Harmon Killibrew —... Washington 


BABE RUTH, whose bat TY COBB, a fiery competitor, was always the center of attraction with his mighty 
feats earned him title of bat and dazzling speed on the basepaths during his long career on the diamond. 
Sultan of Swat, heads ros- 
ter in box office draw. 
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Ken Smith, veteran diamond 
expert of the N. Y. Mirror, 
offers his list of game's ail- 
time box office greats. 


BABE RUTH RATED TOPS 


Iu, Babe: Rath .3...-:--..:.. 
SONI 5 ete we csoa ress 
3. Christy Mathewson .. 
4. Walter Johnson 
5. Rogers Hornsby 
6. Joe DiMaggio -.. 


9, Frank Frisch 


10. Grover Alexander ... 
LL, Dizzys Dean ...2:.2..2 
52, Melk Ott) i222: 


13. George Sisler 


14. Ted Williams 


U5. Bill. Terry 3..5225.2.--: 





Ken Smith . 





7. Tris Speaker .-....... 
8. Lou Gehrig -........- 





AMONG BASEBALL’S GREATEST DRAWING CARDS 


ALL-TIME TOP TWENTY 





Gr Eat 1914-1935........Red Sox-Yankees ...................-(P.W-92 L-44) .342 
nh See at 1905-1928: i..." Tigers-Athbeties.-<-< cc cccicicncecs Secsveceancnntegeeneascts “OSOT 
1900-1916........ N. ¥. Giants-Reds (1 game) -.....---------- W-372 L-188 
T9OT-V9ZTZ......-Semators 5-6. 5cocscceccn nwt paces socncesean sae nncnonnsee W-414 L-282 
Re Geese eee eee 1915-1937........Cardinals-N. Y. Giants-Braves-Cubs ................ 358 
..-1936-1951........ LEO eg oe ee pe eRe Ree oe ao 
1907-1928........ Red Sox-Indians-Senators-Athleties -...........-:-- 344 
¥923=21939 22 = Vankeew oss ase é .399 
1919-1937........ N. Y. Giants-Cardinals 316 
1911-1930........ Phillies-Cubs-Cardinals W-373 L-208 
1930-1947........Cardinals-Cubs ..........-.--------- . W-150 L-83 
- NODG-FS4T. NG WeGheasita ora ses Ak eee nena geesenste 304 
..1915-3930...2.... Cardinals-Senators-Braves........-- (P.W-5 L-7) .340 
“195923 - SS Red Sex (up to end of ’59 season) ...........-.- -346 


ln Rey Ges, BST Cr Fat a OE See ery Eee PE ra 341 












16) Bole Welles 2c: 5 PE As 2 SS eee eae _.W.262 L-154 

17. Carl Hubbell ........... 3928-19432 SNe -¥i Glartte 223 2.55..-22..-c20s--ctce= ...W-253 L-154 

18. Mickey Cochrane ... 1925-1941 ........ PINE ihe oe BP ia ©. Geel Seana eae pee oy mieeseecet eee T e -320 

19. Lefty Grove ........... _.1947-1954........Athletics-Red Sox ..........--:--.---------:--+++- W-300 L-141 

20. Jackie Robinson 1947-1956........ Brooklyn Dodgers .........-2------.-.--:-----se-sesceeeese 311 
TED WILLIAMS tops present day gate attractions as HEN THE Chicago White Sox come to town 
fans turn out to cheer or boo when Bosox are in town. many people go to see Nellie Fox and Luis 
Rea etd Aparicio, one of the most popular keystone units 













since Johnny Evers and Joe Tinker, though a good 
portion are there to watch Early Wynn pitch. 
Some are attracted by the quietly efficient Sher- 
man Lollar while others prefer the dashing Jungle 
Jim Rivera. z 






























































There is no Hooper rating on ball players’ mag- 
netic strength, for all we know it is Al Smith or 
Jim Landis they want to see, though logically the 
most advertised must whet the most curiosity. Of 
course, it was the White Sox team that brought 
the big gates because First Place is the greatest 
drawing card of them all, mightier at the gate than 
the Bambino himself. 

Babe Ruth! Dowagers, artists, fruit peddlers and 
grandmothers who never saw a baseball game be- 
fore or since found their way to the ball field, all 
over the United States for a glimpse of this front 
page behemoth and, of course, the normal fans 
stormed the gates. There were not many people, — 
from 1918 to 1934 who never saw Babe Ruth and ~ 
those who never witnessed a Ruth home run were 
a minority. Dark glasses could not disguise the 
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! sie caliente. 
HALL OF FAME plaque attests to mound appeal of 
"Old Hoss" Radbourne in early days of national game. 





es that S: eet: 
GEORGE WRIGHT (left), the "Babe Ruth of the 1870s" 


chooses up sides with Albro Akin of the same era. 
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Sultan of Swat who strode through life like the 
Pied Piper, the populace at his heels wherever he 
roamed, which was everywhere. There wasn’t a 
face more widely recognized than Ruth’s. It was 
a hero worshipping era, the roaring ’20’s with no 
war or atom bomb to distract the public from 
lifting its favorites onto pedestals—Jack Dempsey, 
Earl Sande, Red Grange, Bobby Jones. In Japan 
all Tokyo welcomed him. At 1933 World Series 
time, President Franklin D. Roosevelt recalled: 
“Once I arrived at a hotel in Albany, pleased to 
hear a big cheer, only to discover that Babe Ruth 
had just come in the other door.” 

In death, Babe packed ’em in. His body lay in 
state in the Yankee Stadium rotunda and all day 
the elevated trains that used to rumble beyond the 
fence of the House that Ruth Built deposited car- 
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loads of fans there to bid Babe goodbye. 
Though Ruth has gone the fans have not. Ball 


‘parks were jammed last Summer. Fans swarmed 
- around the hotel lobbies where the Yankees stayed 


waiting for Mickey Mantle to come down the ele- 


-vator. In the Bronx outside the stadium hundreds 


of fans wait behind a police line, sometimes an 
hour, in the old ways of stage door Johnnies. The 
spectacular style of Willie Mays, today’s most ex- 
citing performer, causes ticket buyers not to miss 
a chance to see him, one of the few 18 half-inning 
entertainers who gives a continuous show of hit- 
ting, base running, fly hawking and throwing. 

The top individual figure on the diamond 
through last season is Ted Williams, the .400 hit- 
ter whose towering frame and controversial dis- 
position prove a steady attention holder. Seven 
times batting champion, home run king on five 
occasions, heaviest scorer six times, twice most 
valuable and five times runs-batted-in leader, this 
remarkable individual has been in the headlines 
for two decades and has been responsible for big 
turnouts all along the way. Watching this man 
take his turn at the plate in recent years to old 
fans is a treat like still being able to see Joe 
DiMaggio, Jimmy Foxx, Hank Greenberg or Char- 
ley Keller, long since gone. Williams played among 
these men. His long-legged stride takes him 
through the pages of history alongside Ruth, Ty 
Cobb, Honus Wagner, Rogers Hornsby, Bill Terry 
and George Sisler. He belongs in a mythical lineup 
with them, and here he was in the ’50’s. The fans 
of two years ago weren’t watching some relic just 
taking bows for past deeds, the lanky slugger won 
the batting championship in 1958. People watch 
him take his four cuts aware that they are wit- 
nesses to something historic. 

People come early just to watch him take bat- 
ting practice. When he made his first appearance 
in Arizona in 1956, not only the crowd but the 
National League exhibition opponents watched him 
in awe as he swung for the fence, an hour and a 
half before the game. They closed schools in one 


‘city so that the boys could catch this rare view of 


one of the great all-time figures. 

So, now, it’s Williams and before that it was 
Ruth, who brought the most people to the ball 
parks. If Honus Wagner were playing now, or in 
the ’20’s, he would be up there among the first 
five stadium stuffers. The big man whom no rival 
shortstop ever approached in all-round hitting, 
fielding and running splendor was top banana in 
the turn of the century era. Each generation had 
its own favorite. In the 80’s, Mike (King) Kelly, 


outstanding catcher, outfielder and batsman, was 


the grand-daddy of the aces whose presence in a 
lineup is worth a fortune to his owner. The Chi- 
cago National League club sold The King to Bos- 
ton for $10,000. Nobody had ever paid that much 
for a player before, and Kelly proved well worth 
the plunge by Hub owner Arthur Soden. People 
came a long way to see the spectacular, bemous- 
tached star. 


A box office star has to offer something beyond 4 
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intrinsic field performance. Chick Hafey, for ex- 
ample, was a rangy, swift moving outfielder with 
an extraordinary arm. He beat out formidable op- 
ponents for the batting title, starring with the Car- 
dinals and Reds in the ’30’s, yet he didn’t appear 
to “bring them out,” the way contemporary Leon 
(Goose) Goslin did, for example. Sam Rice, out- 
standing Halli of Fame candidate, lacked the appeal 
of men he could out-hit by 50 points. On the other 
hand Billy Martin, whose batting average and 
speed were quite modest, got to be quite a sub- 
ject of fans’ attention. The late John (Blondy) 
Ryan was considerably less than a Hall of Famer 
but people used to go to see him play. 

This box office survey by Street & Smith’s Base- 
ball Yearbook is a brand new undertaking, open- 
ing a new medium of talent comparison. Proceed- 
ing with classification of various eras and types: 

The TWINKLING TWENTY, singled out as hav- 
ing stirred the most urge for the public to drop 
whatever it is doing, and go to the ball game, do 
not include the old timers, who though equally 
popular, did not have the parks, transportation or 
national publicity mediums to set the turnstiles 
whirring so furiously as the fellows in the ’teens, 
and next three decades. Also not included in the 
top 20 are the present day crop whose place in the 
all-time picture is to be compiled when they call 
it a career. An exception is Williams, whom I rate 
14th among the drawing cards of all time. He has 
already filed his claim to this honor. 

Narrowing the elite list to 20 forces exclusion 
of names probably as famous as some of those 
singled out. The roster of gate attractions num- 
bers considerably more than 20. Any fan might 
get up a list of his own, and have no difficulty pro- 
ducing a ticket including five, even ten names that 
aren’t on our Top Twenty, and merit being there 
just as much as this group. There were too many 


star attractions and too few measuring gauges to . 


cut it to 20 in a spirit of decisiveness. But we can 
say that here are the Top Twenty, which one will 
you knock out to make room for your candidate? 

Ty Cobb, far ahead of everybody as a hitter and 
base-runner, was the center attraction in most of 
his games, and there were 3,033 of them. There 
has never been such a talented fiery competitor. 
If he was up against Ruth or Walter Johnson it 
was a match to see how Cobb fared against them. 
He played with such fervor fans couldn’t take 
their eyes from him, Just striding to his centerfield 
position, he was a picture because you could see 
him seething. 

The Georgia Peach was on base 4,191 times as a 
safe hitter, plus many walks and occasions when 
he was there on an error, a force or as a hit bats- 
man. Once aboard, he threw the scene into ex- 
citement. Pitchers and fans paid so much attention 
to Ty that nobody watched much who was bat- 
ting. One year he was thrown out stealing 38 
times but in so doing so he wreaked so much con- 
fusion that he swiped 96. Cobb ran berserk, tak- 
ing extra bases, coaxing hurried throws, often 


causing errors by fielders bewildered by his antics. . 





Past 70, Ty’s presence still throbs with electric- 
ity in a gathering of any sort. Cobb will walk into 
a room and people will stop talking to gaze at 
the man many believe to be the greatest of all 
ball players. Only Ruth rivaled him and Babe had A 
to change the complexion of the game from speed 
and dexterity to power, to do it. Cobb had the eyes i 
and killing instinct of an eagle. You’d note that 
the Tigers were in town and you wouldn’t miss 
them, for anything. You’d walk into the ball park 
and look for him, first thing. He was the essence 
of the word competition. Though of minor signifi- 
cance, it is a fact that when the first Hall of Fame 
election was held, Cobb received more votes than 
Ruth. 

Pitchers used to be more prominent in the low 
score days before Ruth, and Christy Mathewson 
and Walter Johnson, who were voted into Coopers- 
town with Cobb, Ruth and Wagner, were tremen- 
dous attractions. Their prominence transcended the 
diamond into public life. Somebody mailed a let- 
ter with no address save for a large numeral 6 
and it was promptly delivered to Matty, whose 
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ROGERS HORNSBY, a great gate attraction in the 
'20s and '30s, visits with Gil McDougald at Stadium. 


WALTER JOHNSON, Nats’ all-time great, is surround- aay] 
ed by fans after blanking the Bucs in 1925 Series tilt. . 
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nickname was Big Six. It has been 45 years since 
this man pitched and he has been dead 35 years, 
yet his brilliance and personality were so power- 
ful he remains a drawing card to his chapter in 
the history book. 

Tales of Johnson’s fast ball still make listeners 
wince in the telling. His Lincoln-like rugged sim- 
plicity and integrity contrast the flamboyance of 
his fast ball. Bootblacks and Presidents knew the 
Big Train. There is no computing how many citi- 
zens came out to watch Rogers Hornsby hit, He 
was a genius with a bat and performed with an 
air of defiance of anything phoney or against the 
interest of the sport. The Rajah was one of the 
fastest men of his era, a star at second base and 
a leader. Three times he batted .400, once reaching 
.424, Hornsby batted .300 in 17 different seasons. 

The first star many current fans saw in action 
as a name in the cast whom people laid down 
money to see was Joe DiMaggio, the lithe, grace- 
ful Yankee Clipper who hit for averages, slugged 
home runs, hawked flys, threw and ran, reaching 
a crescendo of great ball playing when he con- 
nected safely in 56 consecutive ball games. Thou- 
sands of people bought tickets to watch Joe roll 
up a record, leaving Willie Keeler’s 44-game string 
well behind. Through June and into July the whole 
country grabbed newspapers every day to see if 
Joe’s streak were still alive. 


JOE DIMAGGIO is magnet for all eyes at packed 
Yankee Stadium as he blasts ball towards far reaches. 
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Tris Speaker brought the breeze of Texas to the 
big leagues and his spectacular outfielding, steady 
hitting and outdoor man, Douglas Fairbanks Sr. 
personality won the public. For many years, the 
all-time mythical outfield has consisted of Cobb, 
Ruth and Speaker. Lou Gehrig, with Ruth of 
course, formed a box office parlay in which the 
younger Iron Horse held up his end in the assign- 
ment of following the Bambino’s act on the daily 
bill, maintaining an individuality and personal 
following of his own. The New York born college 
youth, with the vast chest and oak tree legs played 
in 2,130 consecutive games. 

Frank Frisch flashed throughout the ’20’s and 
"30's. Alexander the Great was recognised as a 
pitcher among the five mightiest there ever were. 
Dizzy Dean swung through his ebullient career, 
the voice of the Gashouse Gang. The Polo Grounds 
was packed by the presence of immensely popular 
Melvin Ott, mighty hitter, fielder and leader, Bill 
Terry and craftsman Carl Hubbell. There was the 
outstanding battery of Connie Mack’s last great 
Philadelphia team, Lefty Grove and Mickey Coch- 
rane; the quiet, enormously talented George Sisler; 
the first and greatest Negro ace, Jackie Robinson; 
spectacular Bob Feller and there could be but 
one Rabbit Maranville who entertained for more 
than 20 years. 

TODAY’S CHAMPS, headed by Williams, Mays, 


LOU GEHRIG, Yank “Iron 
Man,.'~ shares pleasantry 
with another great favor- 
ite of fans, BOB FELLER, 
before battle with Cleve- 
land at Yankee Stadium in 
his prime at New York. 


DODGER DRAWS when 
present N.L. champs were 
based at Ebbets Field in 
Brooklyn were [left to 
right): DUKE SNIDER, 
JACKIE ROBINSON and 
captain PEE WEE REESE. 
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WILLIE MAYS has fans and players on toes when he gets on base for San Francisco Giants. Willie is right up 
there among present day players boasting great drawing power whenever he is billed to visit local parks. 


Mantle and Stan Musial, brought out 90,000 
crowds, sometimes assemblies of 60,000 and often 
40,000 and 50,000 gates, last season. Musial had 
to do all his crowd drawing with his bat, in the 
old definition of color, but a clean cut, intelligent 
athlete blends with the modern conception of the 
nebulous term color. 

Let the old fans bask in the memory of the old 
boys, today’s fans prefer Yogi Berra; there was 
no character like him in the past and no catcher 
who could wallop so many home runs. We have 
the handsome young fence buster, Rocky Colavito, 
popular Ernie Banks, the great natural hitter, 
Hank Aaron and there is no question that many 
people show up hoping to see-Ted Kluszewski belt 
one. People like to see Alvin Dark play, and Duke 
Snider glittered in the final World Series game in 
the same manner as in his halcyon days at Ebbets 
Field. 

Minnie Minoso is one of the first names that 
comes to mind when the question of baseball en- 
tertainment comes up. Robin Roberts is one of the 
most spectacular figures of the ’50’s and Ed Math- 
ews is one of the big men of the times. Red 
Schoendienst was a favorite in the three cities 
where he played, and elsewhere. Nellie Fox 
brought sheer skill and scrap to the forefront in 
an era of sluggers and pitching aces like Early 
Wynn and Warren Spahn. Detroit rooters, inured 


to Charley Gehringer’s quiet efficiency, recognized 
a similar type in Al Kaline. 

GRANDPA’S FAVORITES in the first 40 years 
included Wagner and Young, who bridged the 
*90’s and the early century. They, and Ed Walsh, 
Ed Delahanty, Fred Clarke, Willie Keeler and 
Roger Bresnahan, were just as popular as any 
group that followed. King Kelly, Cap Anson, “Old 
Hoss” Radbourne, Jimmy Collins and George 
Wright never played in stadiums but would cer- 
tainly fill them today. In those days there were 
“Senator Jim” O’Rourke, Jess Burkett, Dan Brou- 


thers, Buck Ewing, “Iron Man” Joe McGinnity, 


Roger Connor, John Montgomery Ward and Rube 
Waddell. 

There are so many ways that players attracted 
crowds! Arthur (The Great) Shires was no great 
shakes as a first baseman, but for a spell in the 
*30’s he brought out more. fans, probably, than the 
champien hitter, Lou Fonseca, by means of wear- 
ing spats, sporting a cane, taking to the prize ring 
and granting bizarre interviews. 

Unusual build called attention to champions 
Hack Wilson, Ernie Lombardi and Fatty Fother- 
gill; towering Eppa Rixey, Slim Salee and Johnny 
Gee and diminutive Scooter Rizutto and Bobby 
Shantz. All John J. McGraw had to do was sit in 
the dugout and there would be extra visitors at 
the ticket window. His presence in earlier years 
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at third base had caused considerable ado at the 
Baltimore Orioles’ toll gate. Connie Mack, Wilbert 
Robinson, Frank Chance, Hugh Jennings, George 
Stallings and Miller Huggins demonstrated mana- 
gerial influence in the seat selling industry. There 
are hardly two quicker attention getters around 
the game than Leo Durocher and Casey Stengel, 
including the star players . 

The most genuine B.O. boys are the fan favor- 
ites whose popularity was not dependent on bril- 
liant playing. Turnstile titilaters like Larry Doyle 
and Mike Donlin; Dixie Walker, the People’s 
Choice; and provincial pets such as Ted Lyons, 
Gavvy Cravath, Red Dooin and. Sherwood Magee 
were of pure bred stock in. the pasteboard purvey- 
ing world. Fellows with gimmicks, like Heinie 
Groh and his pop-bottle bat and Wee Willie Sher- 
del and his slow ball threw some weight at the 
money booth; and Hoyt Wilhelm and Dutch Leon- 
ard, with their knuckle ball, also Fred Fitzsim- 
mons who turned his back on the batter. Fans 
were curious to see Rip Sewell throw the blooper 
pitch and got a kick out of watching Firpo Mar- 
berry’s windmill wind-up. The spitball gentry were 
fun to watch, belligerent, stubble bearded Bur- 
ieigh Grimes, for one. 

As serene Earl Averill said, you can’t learn ef- 
fervescence, you either have it or not. Ross Youngs 
certainly was born with it, and Eddie Stanky, 
Dick Bartell, Enos Slaughter, Art Fletcher, Bill 
Gleason and Don Blasingame. And it is the most 
important ingredient in the ticket chopping stew. 
Charley Grimm and Stengel keep humor alive, a 
part of ‘the program in former days when fans 


FRANK FRISCH [left] and ZACH WHEAT were key 
figures in interborough feud that packed both parks. 
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DIZZY DEAN, one of the most colorful figures in annals 
of baseball, drew huge crowd when he was on mound. 





came to see what Maranville would do, and Al 
Schacht, Arlie Latham, Heinie Mueller, umpire 
Steamboat Johnson and a fabulous minor league 
character named John King. They made it unnec- 
essary for fans to go to vaudeville shows. 

Fans enjoyed eccentrics like Waddell, Bugs 
Raymond and Danny Gardella. And there must 
have been some customers who just wanted ‘to see 
what a man with a name like Ossie Schreckengost 
looked like, or Chief Yellowhorse, Dasher Troy 
or Birdie Cree. Some people shoved their money 
under the grill work just to see Max Carey run, 
and Bob Bescher, Billy Hamilton, Ben Chapman, 
George Case, Johnny Rucker and Hans Lobert. 
You don’t have to bluster to win friends, crowds 
loved quiet, gentlemanly Pee Wee Reese, Riggs 
Stephenson, Gil Hodges, Joe Moore, Jess Haines, 
Stanley Hack and Whitey Lockman. No doubt 
many customers attributed to Ruth were there to 
see Earl Combs. 

GROUPS AND PAIRS—the old Orioles, Gashouse 
Gang, the wonderful A’s of 1911 and 1930 and 
other outstanding team units were star acts. 
Tinkers-Evers-Chance, the Waner boys, Coopers, 
Ferrels, Sewells and Deans and the high-priced 
Philadelphia infield, McInnis, Collins, Barry and 
Baker were instrumental in gate receipts. The 
Heavenly Twins, Hugh Duffy and Tom McCarthy 
were an entry at Boston and there was a Big 
Four of Deacon White, Brouthers, Jack Rowe and 
Hardie Richardson long ago, let alone innumerable 
pitching staffs remembered as units. 

No doubt some were attracted by Bill Klem, 
Silk O’Loughlin, Tim Hurst, Beans Reardon, Billy 
Evans, Lord Byron and other umpires. Another 
interesting category of the ducat dispensing craft 
is the exciting new faces, overnight hits like Andy 
Cohen, Benny Kauff, Marty O’Toole, Pete Reiser, 
Tony Lazzeri, Harmon Killibrew, Willie McCovey 
and Orlando Cepeda. 

The names previously listed attracted but a 
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ROCKY COLAVITO (right), whose diamond skills thrill 


Cleveland fans, dashes off field with his teammates. 


fraction of the crowds who poured into the base- 
ball premises. Personalities like Rube Marquard, 
Frank (Shanty) Hogan, Lefty O’Doul, Lefty Go- 
mez, Babe Herman, Gabby Hartnett and Sunny 
Jim Bottomley were worth considerably more to 
their employers than their actual playing feats. 
There was something about Heinie Zimmerman 
that sold tickets, and Schoolboy Rowe, Waite Hoyt, 
Bobo Newsom, Fred Lindstrom, Hugh McQuillan 
and Hank Bauer. Fellows with a certain style or 
flair who stirred the ticket-buying urge included 
Dave Bancroft, Al Mamaux, Charley Hollacher, 
Dom DiMaggio, Bucky Harris, Kiki Cuyler, Jigger 
Statz, George Burns, Hugh Critz, Burgess White- 
head, Harry Brecheen, Ray Schalk, Terry Moore 
and Joe Page. Not to mention one man whose very 
clumsiness was a magnet, Smead Jolley. 

All the great players had followings, Eddie Col- 
lins, George Sisler, Nap Lajoie, Zach Wheat, Edd 
Roush, Sam Crawford, Hank Greenberg, Roy Cam- 
panella, John Mize, Al Simmons, Lou Boudreau, 
Joe Cronin, Rhody Wallace, Marty Marion, Sal 
Maglie, Bill Jurges, Bill Dickey, Hal Schumacher, 
Eddie Plank, Cy Williams, Kid Nichols and Hippo 
Jim Vaughan. And Ralph Kiner, Mordecai Brown, 
Addie Joss, Baby Doll Jacobson, Ken Williams, 
Charley Jamieson, Larry Gardner, Smoky Joe 
Wood, Bill Nicholson, Charley Ruffing, Dazzy 
Vance and Van Mungo. 

There are old ones like Bill Sowders, Joe Kelley, 
John Clarkson, Jim Galvin and Tim Keefe. And 
fresh ones like John Antonelli, Gus Triandos, Lew 
Burdette, Bobby Thomson, Harvey Kuenn, Bob 
Friend, Whitey Ford, Richie Ashburn, Jack Jen- 
sen, Ken Boyer and Frank Robinson. 

From the first man paid to play ball, Al Reach 
who was signed by the Philadelphia Athletics off 
of an amateur team in Brooklyn in 1867, down to 
the newest “bof” (box office draw) Larry Sherry 
of Los Angeles, every player has his own fan club, 
be it one member (his mother) or millions. 
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MICKEY MANTLE is symbol of old Yankee power as 
Bombers pull fans in around American League circuit. 





THREE ACES provided old-time fans with famed 
double play skill (L. to R.): CHANCE, TINKER, EVERS. 


FAIR PLAY as Grover Whalen (with ball) welcomes 
BILL TERRY, MEL OTT and CARL HUBBELL to N.Y. 
World Fair in 1939 for Boy Scout baseball clinic. 
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SPIN OR FLOAT POOR CATCHER IS OFTEN 








GOAT WHEN FLUTTER BALLS START TO FLY 


TWO FINGERS of troubles is pour- 
ed by Hoyt Wilhelm whose grip 
for the knuckleball is shown here. 


z 


STRIKING ACTION is noted by umpire as Yankee batsman looks down an at ball on plate and catcher Gus 
Triandos goes after elusive pellet that popped out of mitt after one of Hoyt Wilhelm's baffling knucklers. 
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... Jitters 


6 HENEVER a knuckler is working,” said 





Giants coach Wes Westrum, “there are three 
persons who don’t know where the ball is going— 
the catcher, the hitter and the pitcher.” 

When the Orioles’ knuckleball ace, Hoyt Wil- 
helm, takes the mound, catcher Gus Triandos, 
whom Paul Richards says “is the best catcher in 
either major,” assumes the toughest task of the 
trio. 

Wilhelm serves up the knuckler about 90 per 
cent of the time and throws a so-so curve the 
other 10 per cent. What makes him a standout 
flutterball artist is his absolute poise and, espe- 
cially for a knuckleball pitcher, his uncanny con- 
trol. 

In his 1956 season with the New York Giants, 


Wilhelm was 4-9. He was traded to the Cardinals ; 


and compiled a dismal 1-4. After being sold to the 
Indians on Sept. 21, 1957, he won a single game 
for them and followed in 1958 with a poor 2-10 
record before being sold to the Orioles for $20,000 
on Aug. 23. 

A few weeks later, Sept. 20, the 35-year-old 
National League castoff suddenly catapulted into 
stardom with a sensational no-hitter, the first of 
his career, for a 1-0 victory over the New York 
Yankees. After that, he was mighty tough on the 
hitters and even tougher on Triandos. 





HOYT WILHELM, ace knuckler, was first Oriole to 
pace A.L. in earned runs with 2.19. He holds unique 
honor of also being N.L. king of 2.43 in ‘52 season. 


Hoyt has perfected two types of knuckleball de- 
liveries—a “spinner” and a “floater.’’ Both pitches 
are released with a two-finger grip (others use 
three fingers) allowing the ball to roll off the ends 
of the index and middle fingers. 

How the spinner—which he delivers most of the 
time—breaks, depends upon the way he makes the 
pitch rotate. 

“What I try to do,” explains Wilhelm, “is make 
it turn once, sometimes twice, between the mound 
and home plate. It breaks quite a bit more with 
two rotations than it does with one.” 

When Hoyt throws the knuckler side-arm, the 
ball breaks out laterally and away from a right- 


WES WESTRUM mastered GUS TRIANDOS, Baltimore catcher, had 28 passed balls charged against him 
knuckler as Giant catcher. last season, tying the A. L. record while handling Wilhelm's elusive delivery. 
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of photos shows to keep up with Wilhelm's knuckler. 
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handed hitter. To make the ball break down and 
out, he comes down more overhand with his mo- 
tion. 

Occasionally he switches to the “floater” which 
requires more of a stiff-wrist style delivery. 

After three clubs had given up on him, why 
had he suddenly become an effective 15-game win- 
ner last season? Did he discover a new formula 
for the deceptive pitch? 

Wilhelm’s explanation is simple: 

“When I was in the minors (1948-1951) I was 
always a starter. With the Giants, Cards and In- 
dians, I was used only in relief. In my first year 
with the Giants (1952) Leo Durocher stuck me 
in the bull pen and I was never able to escape. 

“That year, I made 71 relief appearances and 
won eight out of 12 deadlocked situations and lost 
only three of the 21 games with the Giants in 
front when I stepped in. I guess from that time on 
I was doomed as a starter. 

“When I was in the bull pen for those clubs, 
I’d get into a game for an inning or two and that’s 
all. A fellow like me forgets how to pitch like 
that. You may pitch every day for as much as a 
week, then not again for a long spell. Now I work 
every fifth day or so and get a chance to go the 
full nine innings. That’s good for a guy with my 
sort of stuff.” 

Wilhelm thought for sure he was on his way out 
of the majors when the Cards sold him to the 
Indians. ; 

“T didn’t get sufficient chance to show my stuff,” 
Hoyt recalls, “but when the Indians sold me to the 
Orioles, I found new hope, because I knew Paul 
Richards had a reputation for doing wonders with, 
pitchers and I felt he’d give me the chance I 
needed.” 

When Triandos was charged with four passed 
balls in a game with the Yankees last Spring, 
Wilhelm insisted it was largely his fault and not 
Triandos’. Hoyt claims he was throwing the knuc- 
kler too hard, trying to strike out every batter. 

“When I throw hard, nobody can catch me,” 
said Hoyt. 

Nevertheless, those four passed balls on April 
26, last year, put Gus in a three-man tie for the 
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record. He joined Ray Katt, Giant catcher, in 1954, 
and J. W. Porter, who also miscued four in 1958 
with Cleveland. 

Who were they catching? Wilhelm, of course. 

Westrum, who was Hoyt’s battery mate on the 
Giants, does not recall committing more than one 
passed ball in a game. He conditioned himself to 
remain completely relaxed behind the plate and 
after giving Welhelm a target Westrum’s body 
flexibility made it easier for him to snare the pitch 
no matter in what direction it came. 

In explaining the pitch, Westrum points out that 
the knuckler depends upon a lot of wind resist- 
ance and is most successful with the wind blowing 
towards the pitcher. Otherwise it doesn’t have too 
much effect. 

Triandos may continue to have anxious moments 
trying to tame the jittery pitch but he more than 
makes up for it in the batting department. Since 
1955, when he joined the Orioles, he has led the 


club in homers and RIBs each season except last - 


year when his homers were tops but Gene Wood- 
ling batted in more runs, 77 to 73. 

In nine seasons of Organized Ball, Gus’s great- 
est thrill was the drizzly day of Sept. 20, 1958, 
when he caught Wilhelm’s no-hitter against the 
Yankees and clouted Bobby Shantz’s pitch over 
the fence in the seventh inning (his 30th), for the 
1-0 victory. Gus was charged with only one passed 
ball in that game. 

On May 22, last year, Wilhelm came within one 
hit of tying the 47-year-old major league record 
of hurling two no-hitters against the same team. 
He held the Yankees hitless for seven innings un- 
til Jerry Lumpe, first man up in the eighth singled 
sharply for the only Bomber hit. 

Addie Joss of Cleveland (1902-1910), the only 
big league hurler to spin two no-hitters against 
the same team, blanked the White Sox on Oct. 2, 
1908 and again on April 30, 1912. 

American League umpire Eddie Rommel, who 
pitched for the Philadelphia Athletics (1920-1932), 
was a great knuckleball performer. When the ma- 
jor leagues barred the spitter, Rommel, who was 
an expert of the wet pitch while with Newark of 
the International League, was forced to develop 


ONE THAT GOT AWAY sails past umpire as Baltimore catcher Gus Triandos digs vainly for Wilh 
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another pitch and chose the knuckler. 

After overcoming early difficulties mastering the 
pitch, Rommel became proficient enough to win 
27 games for the A’s in 1922. 

Freddy Fitzsimmons was another great dipsey- 
doodle hurler while with the New York Giants 
(1925-1937) and the Brooklyn Dodgers (1937- 
1943). Fitz had excellent control and could throw 
the knuckler with various speeds. 

Emil “Dutch” Leonard was a great knuckleballer 
who made the pitch famous while he toiled with 
the Dodgers (1933-1936) but he gave catcher Al 
Lopez, now manager of the White Sox, many 
anxious moments. 

While Dutch was with the Washington Sena-_ 
tors (1938-1946), three more knuckleballers joined 
the pitching staff—Johnny Niggeling (1943-1946), 
Mickey Haefner (1943-1949) and Roger Wolff 
(1944-1946). One can only imagine the king-sized 
headaches that Rick Ferrell experienced catching 
that quartet. : 

After Wilhelm had bagged his ninth straight 
victory last season, veteran baseball expert Dan 
Daniel offered the following opinion in the Sport- 
ing News, of Hoyt’s astonishing comeback. 

“His (Wilhelm) uncanny effectiveness must be 
attributed largely to the unfamiliarity of the 
younger batters with knuckleball pitching of so 
persistent a type, and the fact that the older bat- 
ters in the past saw knucklers who used that pitch 
the way Early Wynn uses it now, as an adjunct.” 

Many of the pitchers are using the knuckler, or 
at least attempting it, but as long as Wilhelm con- 
tinues to go to the hill for the Orioles, the one to 
suffer most will be Triandos, trying to fence that 


crazy knuckler. As a matter of fact, Gus will have 


another fiutterballer to fret over. He’s John An- 
derson, whom the Orioles acquired from Miami. 
Anderson posted a 12-9 record there last year and 
throws a knuckler that’s considered good enough 
to win in the majors. 

Wilhelm’s knuckler was the contributing factor 
for two unwanted American League records last 
season: Most passed balls, club, one season, 49- 
Baltimore and Most passed balls, season, 28-Gus 
Triandos. Good luck, Gus. 


elm knuckler. 



























- The lightweight bats used are called 
<2 "whips" by players and fans. Photo 


oS left, gives viewer that impression. 


HE TREND to shorter bats continues, Jack Mc- 

Grath of Hillerich-Bradsby Co. reports. Just 
how much further it will go remains to be seen. 
We have long felt that the preference for shorter 
bats would return to what it had been for so many 
years prior to the time that Babe Ruth exploded 
on the baseball scene. The following are some of 
McGrath’s findings on the subject: 

Thirteen and seven-tenths per cent of the major 
leaguers in 1949 used 34-inch bats but the prefer- 
ence for this length grew to 19.4 per cent in the 
1959 season. 

In 1949 fourteen and six-tenths per cent of the 
players used 34% bats but the preference for this 
length jumped 20 per cent in 1959. In the ten-year 
period the preference for bats under 35 inches 
grew 26 per cent and in the same period the pref- 
erence for 35-inch bats dropped that much. 

As for weight, the use of bats of 40 ounces and 
more as in the Babe’s day and before is practically 
out. Modern sluggers are going in for models as 
light as 30 ounces and swinging them like buggy 
whips. Hank Aaron, N. L. batting champ, used a 
32 or 33-ounce bat. Eddie Mathews, majors home 
run king, also used a 33-ouncer. 

Joe Hauser, back in the early ’20s, was one of 
the first proponents of the light bat. Joe, while 
hitting 60 to 65 homers in the minors and later 
sporting a .323 average with the 1922 Athletics, 
used a 32-ounce bat when most sluggers thought 
it “sissy” to use one under 40. They kidded him 
about his “toothpick” but Joe always replied “You 
swing the wagon tongues, Pll stick to this buggy 
whip of mine.” 

However, as we will discuss later there seems 
definitely to be a swing away from extremely 
light bats although not back to the ponderous 
40-ouncers and more of old. 

The records show that prior to the time that 
Babe started hitting home runs by the dozens in 
a single season, a dozen home runs would come 
near being tops in a season for home run honors. 
Babe’s exploits electrified the nation, especially 
a generation of up-and-coming young players, 
and every kid dreamed of being another Bambino. 

These ambitions influenced an entirely new and 
different school of hitting. The earlier hitters con- 
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The “Whip” Bat 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER EXPERT ANALYZES THE TREND IN BATS 


centrated on getting on base. It was a continuing 
school of place-hitting. As one of the most fa- 
mous and successful of the early school, Willie 
Keeler, put it, “Hit ’em where they ain’t,’ and 
that’s what one and all sought to do, usually with 
short, accurate swings and usually with short and 
heavy bats. 

The more successful of the great hitters for 
decades, practiced at punching the ball through 
holes in the infield or just over the heads of in- 
fielders, but not quite within the range of the 
outfielders. That’s what Wee Willie meant by his, 
“Hit ’em where they ain’t.” Ruth changed all of 
that. He hit the ball where nobody could reach it. 

The Babe’s would-be emulators started hitting 
from their heels. They no longer choked the bat 
but held it at the very end. They started using 
longer and longer bats, hoping to cover as much 
“sround” as possible and in a sense it was a mat- 
ter of swing and pray for a ball out of the park. 
Lacking the tremendous swinging heft of Ruth, 
however, his imitators found that they had to ask 
for lighter and lighter weights while at the same 
time asking for bigger and longer bats. That’s 
when we had to seek more and more for lighter 
timber. 

The size of the bat should also come in for men- 
tion, that is not only its length but its volume or 
cubic content. Most bats used prior to those that 
Babe Ruth and some of his contemporaries intro- 
duced were not only short, being 34 and 34% 
inches, but they had relatively small barrels and 
relatively large handles. 

It was what might be termed a more compact 
article than the models introduced later and being 
heavy, it was very durable. They not only could 
be made of denser timber but they could with- 
stand a great deal of punishment. This applies 
particularly to handle hits and those far out near 
the end of the barrel. 

Just about the time The Babe was breaking in, 
bat styling was undergoing a transition to one 
with a small handle, a long taper and a large 
barrel. Frank “Wildfire’ Schulte is generally ac- 
credited with pioneering the small handle design 
but Ruth was most certainly the boy to popular- 
ize it. 

Many of the models today are of this general 
description even though some have handles still 
smaller than Ruth ever used and some of these 
also taper in such a way that the large part of the 
barrel is*very short in length and is at the very 
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end of the bat. It takes a very accurate hitter to 
; use such a model with consistent telling effect. 
f That’s because there is not much “meat” to such 
, a bat. It’s a style that is also more vulnerable to 
breakage than those with longer barrels and larger 
handles. 

We believe the trend to lighter weights has defi- 
nitely run its course and in time, maybe not far 
off, heavier weights will again be in demand. 
Probably not a drastic increase for it seems in- 
conceivable that weights will ever again approach 
what were consistently in demand many years ago. 
There was a time when bats more than 40 ounces 
and even upward to 46 and 48 ounces were used 
by a great many of the famous hitters now in the 
Hall of Fame. But we do believe that bats of 35 
and 36 ounces will again be popular with a good 
many of players; whereas, most major leaguers 
now use bats under those weights. 

We feel it our conscientious duty always to cau- 
tion young players—those in their late teens and 
early twenties as well as younger boys concern- 
ing the use of lightweight bats. When everything 
else is equal, the heavier bat will stand up bet- 
ter. That does not mean that the heavier bat 
will invariably withstand breakage (including 
checking, a form of breakage in ash bats) longer 
than every light bat. But the heavier bats are 
made of the denser timber and are generally more 
durable. 

The non-professional player, even the best, is 
rarely as expert at the plate as the professional. 
After long Spring practice and playing daily, the 
professional is better equipped than the amateur, 
especially the younger players, to cope with all 
that a batter must face up to. The expert is less 
likely to have handle and end hits which are hard 
on bats even when the bat is held properly, mean- 
ing when hitting with the grain. 

Most players are taught early to hold the bat 
properly, meaning the branding should be up 
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_ MIGHTY CASEY, at bat in Walt Disney's “Make Mine 
Music", knocked many homers with this bat model. 
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_ lows: four 33-inch, five 34-inch and three 35-inch. 
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BABE RUTH, left, hit 41 home runs in 1923 when he 
posed with HOME RUN BAKER, his Yankee teammate. 
Baker was AL's home run champ in 1911 with 9; 1912 


with 10 and 1913 with 12. Ruth hit record 60 in 1927. 


(facing the sky) when the bat comes in contact 
with the ball. However, through carelessness, this 
so called first lesson is often forgotten or ignored. 
Hits made against the grain are still the greatest 
single cause of bat breakage. 

Getting back to the heart of the subject, we 
find that 43 of the players whose names appear in 
the 1959 Baseball Register also appeared in the 
1949 Register. Many of these have gone to lighter 
bats and presumably because they are ten years 
older, About 20 per cent of these players are using 
shorter bats than they used ten years ago which 
shows that they were not as prone to going to the 
shorter lengths as the younger players who have 
come into the major leagues in the past ten years. 

Each year we hand turn the bats for the pro- 
fessionals throughout baseball, the players on all 
minor league clubs as well as those on all major 
league teams, and the total for a season is num- 
bered in terms of thousands. ; 

All other players, and I’m speaking of all ages 
outside of professional ball, used several millions 
of bats. The preferences of these hundreds of thou- 
sands of players are known to us also just like 
the demands of the pros. By this I mean their 
preferences are reflected in the orders and speci- 
fications from the firms that distribute Louisville 
Sluggers all over the world. 

It is interesting to note that for the 1949 season 


% each carton of one dozen full size Louisville Slug- 
“m gers comprised one 33-inch bat, four 34-inch, five 
35-inch and two 36-inch bats. For 1960 the pack- 


ing which reflects the universal demand is as fol- 

































JIM JACKSON, 3rd Arm- 
ed Division first baseman, 
tosses ball away after mak- 
ing putout on Lawton 
Cowert of Stuttgart 
Chiefs in third game of 
USAREUR championship 
in Germany. Umpire John 
Vozel makes call. Over 
12,400 fans witnessed the 
hard fought championship. 


COL. C. W. DeVANEY, 
Armor Center, G-I, pre- 
sents attractive second 
army trophy to Taylor 
Sanford, manager of win- 
ning Fort Lee team, fol- 
lowing their victory last 
Sept. 26 at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. The Leemen 
beat Fort Eustis in double 
header to garner the title. 
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BASEBALL COMPETITION IS KEEN BUT 
CURTAILMENT OF ALL-ARMY TITLE PLAY 
LIMITS CHAMPIONSHIP TEST TO EUROPE 


U. S. ARMY EUROPE (USAREUR) baseball cham- 
pionship, was won by the 3rd Armd Div CCA 
Scorpions with 6-3 and 2-0 victories over the Stutt- 
gard Chiefs. 

Stuttgard, the Western League champs, piloted 
by Carlo Montisano, won the series opener 6-3, 
behind the great five-hit hurling of Luke Vaught 
which was witnessed by 3,800 fans who jammed 
Wainwright Field at Kirch Goens, Germany. 
Vaught’s single off Scorpions’ starter Dale Glunn, 
scored the Chiefs’ first run and was his first hit in 
the entire season. Jim Hughes relieved Glunn in 
the second inning. 

The Scorpions, Northern League champs, evened 
the series three days later, with a 6-3 triumph, 
before 4,100 fans at Husky Field, Vaihingen, Ger- 
many. Manager Frank Moss sent Elvin Fleshman 
against the Chiefs and the curve-balling southpaw 
turned in a great three-hit performance. Marty 
Grady, who went all the way for Stuttgard, al- 
lowed six hits. 

Dick Conrad’s three-hitter set the Stuttgard 
Chiefs down 3-0 and gave the Scorpions the 
USAREUR crown. Conrad, 13-2 for the season, won 
the mound duel over Luke Vaught who had won 
all six of the Chiefs’ playoff games and a victory 
over the Scorpions in the series opener. 

Lt. Gen. F. W. Farrell, commanding General 
of the Seventh US Army in Germany, made trophy 


ED LEX, Fort Lee southpaw and a fine prospect, will 
be the core of Leeman mound staff this season. 


DANNY PFISTER, Fort McPherson workhorse who 
struck out 18! batters in ‘59, leaves Army in June. 


Army Baseball 





presentations to both teams following the cham- 
pionship game, which drew 4,500 spectators. 

USAREUR diamond play this season will be 
conducted on area and installation level competi- 
tion, with 10 leagues entering approximately 60 or 
70 teams from France, Italy and Germany. 


FORT DEVENS, Mass. Hornets, won the First Army 
championship, beating Fort Monmouth 4-3 in the 
finals. Hornet right-hander Virgil Herbst, from 
Mount Vernon, S. D., spaced five singles while los- 
ing pitcher Bill Patterson, a southpaw, gave up 
three. Seven Monmouth errors made the difference 
for the Hornets. Monmouth scored the only earned 
run of the game. 

Devens’ All-Star group was made up from the 
post’s intramural teams. They were: player-coach 
Lt. Edward L. Smith, West Roxbury, Mass.; 
(Pitchers)—Bob Herriage, Millbury, Mass.; Henry 
Murphy, Scarsdale, N. Y.; Lambert Montovani, 
Peoria, Ill.; Tom Welch, Waldorf, Md.; Lt. James J. 
McDonough, Jersey City, N. J. and Herbst. (Catch- 
ers)—Luther Kemmerer, Bethlehem, Pa. and Ron- 


ald Ott, Richmond, Calif. (Infielders)—James Car- 


ron, Lyon Mountain, N. Y.; Curtis Drummond, 
Greenville, S. C.; Dick Giordano, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Joe Algerio, Huntington, N. Y.; George Lacen, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ed Smith, Peekskill, N. Y. and 
Mike Polagyi, Erie Pa. (Outfielders)—Elmo Davilla, 
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Arecibo, Puerto Rico; Don Kupchak, Elizabeth, 


_N. J.; George Ruth, Reedsville, Ohio arid Benedict 


Bertram, Lapeer, Mich. 

Three players had minor league experience. 
Ott played with Miami, Kupchak, now a free agent 
was in the Cardinal chain and Ruth, who was in 
the Redlegs’ chain, is also a free agent. Devens will 
assemble another All-Star team late this Summer, 
from 10 intramural teams. 


FORT DIX, N. J., piloted by Norm Smart, won 29 
and lost 11 last season, and placed second in the 
First Army touranament. Personnel losses from the 
squad are: Dick Carter (Yankees) who batted 
546 in 22 games; second baseman Ken Tippery 
(Orioles), .264; catcher Charley Schaffernoth 
(White Sox), .325 and pitchers Bob Alymer (Ath- 
letics), 3-0; John Claset (Yankees), 5-3; Dom 
Maisano (Yankees), 5-2. 

' Two of the best pitchers in service ball return 


for 1960. Bob Nonnenmacher (Tigers), was 5-0 


and Russ Henrichs (Braves), won five and lost one. 
Also returning, are: catcher-third baseman Don 
Gilbert who batted .305; shortstop Howie Pierson 
(Phillies), .311 and pitcher Ron Barnett who was 
2-2. 


FORT LEE, Va., wrapped up the Second Army 
championship with victories over neighboring Fort 
Eustis, 4-0 and 10-0, in a double header held at 
Fort Knox, Ky. The Leemen came out of the loser’s 
bracket and beat Fort Knox, 6-5 in 10-innings the 
night before. 

Coach Taylor Sanford, who has only two regulars 
returning from his championship squad, has a 
major rebuilding job on his hands. 


The returnees, both non-pros, are outfielder | 


Billy Paradise of Williamstown, Mass., who batted 
.301 and second baseman Chuck McDaniel, from 
Cincinnati, Ohio. McDaniel hit .286 for the Leemen. 

Ed Lex, of Camden, N. J., is the core of the 
pitching staff. He posted a 5-1 record last season 
and displayed excellent pitching skill. Mound help 
may come from George Lastres, who batted .309 
as an outfielder. Lastres was a fine pro-ball pitcher 
but suffered an arm injury. He developed a new 


pitching style last season and won two games, 


losing none. 

Other non-regulars returning, are, Tom Kling, 
utility infielder, and John Kellner, a third baseman 
who showed great promise. Kellner may be a main- 
stay but he played only in a few games. Ron Harris, 
part-time third sacker last year, will probably 
do the catching to fill the shoes of last year’s out- 
standing receiver, Al Mendoza. 

_ Urban Donnelly, an outstanding outfielder at 
American University, is expected to report for 1960 
play and, Dick Kajucinski, a hustling outfield 


: prospect, will try for an outfield spot. 








Don Kennedy, with four years of College ball 
and a short stint with Corpus Christi and Lan- 
caster, Pa., and Bob Anderson, a pitcher supposedly 


signed by the Washington Senators, will be on 


hand. 
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The Leemen lost their big guns from last year’s 


squad when first baseman Gino Marinacci (Dod- 
gers), shortstop Bob Boggan (Tigers), leftfielder 
Bill Ortman (Green Bay) and pitcher Roger 
Drewiske (Green Bay) were discharged. Marinacci 
batted .380, Boggan hit .303 and Ortman .306. 
Fellow workhorses Ray Looney, who won 10 games 
and lost five (now at Columbia University) and 
Mel Blizzard, 5-6, will also be missed. 


FORT McPHERSON, Ga., ended the season with a 
34-19 record and placed third in the Third Army 
tournament, an event they had won the past four 
years. Glaringly absent from the squad were the 
high major and minor league talent which had 
been a trademark. 

Dick Traceweski, Vic Collier and Danny Pfister 
collected what little glory was left to the Colonels. 
The biggest figure of the year was the surprising 
team earned run average of 1.92 compiled by a 
staff of 13 pitchers. Team batting fell off to a 
low of .269 and 139 errors were committed in 
459% innings. 

Traceweski, formerly owned by the Los Angeles 
Dodgers, was the top batter. with a .319 mark and 
led in scoring with 58 runs. Collier, signed by the 
Phillies, was top slugger with six homers, 35 RBI’s, 
97 total bases and stole 33. Pfister, property of 
Kansas City, was 12-7 on the mound, led the pitch- 
ers with a 1.28 ERA and batted a lusty .317. 

Second baseman Steve Warhola, who batted only 
.262 but is a fine prospect, had offers from three 
major league clubs when he left the service. Catch- 
er Don Kirincic, who gets out in March, was White 
Sox property and tore the cover off the ball (.300 
plus and 26 homers) at Indianapolis, but he put 
on weight and hit only .210 without a homer for 
the Colonels. 

Manager George Maysfield will have Pfister back 
this season, along with Don Schroder, a sandlotter 
from Baltimore, Md., whose effectiveness is good 
control and a “nothing-ball.” Also returning is 
first baseman Les Zanotti, a three-sport man at the 
University of Iowa, who batted .253 and Andy 
Smith, a sandlotter from south Georgia. 


BROOKE ARMY MEDICAL CENTER, of Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., has been and still is, one of the 
perennial strong teams in service competition. The 
sports program at Brooke includes all popular 
spectator sports and individual-type competitive 
contests. 

Brooke had a busy season in baseball in .’59, 
winning 50 games and losing 27. They finished 
fourth in the Fourth Army Tournament. 

Two of the team’s top pitchers will return for 
1960 play. Bill Kakuske, property of the Cincin- 
natti Reds, who won 14 and lost 5 and Hugh Rogers, 
a free agent, who had a 15-6 record and batted 
288. : 
Berni Molliconi, a fine left fielding non-pro, led 
the team in homers, but a slump pulled his average 
down to .256. Angel Salas, free agent catcher, 
played for the Hollywood Stars before reporting to 
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Brooke. Both return to the Comets” lineup. 

Coach Bill Rayenga lost four heavy hitters from 
his °59 team. They are: outfielder Ted Savage, 
property of Kansas City, who hit .378 and led the 
club in runs (86), RBIs (68), and triples (19); 
outfielder Thurman French, a free agent, who led 
the team in hits (92) and had a .335 average; 
catcher Jerry Fesenmaier, owned by Chicago 
Cubs, who arrived late in the season and batted 
.3833 and first baseman Art Bock, property of 
Kansas City. Bock’s injuries brought his batting 
average down to .271 but he had good power and 
was great on defense. 

If Rayenga can come up with a pair of infielders, 
the team could be tough. He will have almost 
the entire pitching staff back. 


FORT BLISS, Tex., won 12 and lost eight last sea- 
son and fiinshed fifth in the Fourth Army tourna- 
ment. 

Outstanding players were, shortstop Bill Lucas 
(Braves), and pitchers Don Terlip (White Sox), 
who won five and lost two and Bill Wenrich (un- 
signed) who was 3-1. They are now out of the 
service. Lucas, a brother-in-law of Hank Aaron, 
batted .362 and stole 40 bases in 28 games. 

Infielders returning for action are: first baseman 
Bill McNeely, who hit .360 (hit .667 one season at 
El Paso (I.L.); second baseman Pete Ortega (Dodg- 
ers), .320 and shifty third baseman Jim Lavealle, 
who batted .320. Also in the lineup, is catcher Paul 
McGuire (Cardinals), who hit .361 and led the post 
league in homers and RBI’s. 

Manager-outfielder Mauro Duca, ies batted .395 
last season, has high hopes for pitcher Art Shirmer 
and Curtis Camack, a fieet-footed outfielder. 


FORT CARSON, Colo., under CWO manager Merle 
Dack, organized an All-Star team from the nine 
teams which formed the regimental league. A com- 
bined Division Artillery-U. S. Army Garrison nine 
won the regimental and post crowns. 

After warm-up tilts with city teams and semi- 
pro nines, the All-Stars met the Denver Bears of 


- the American Association, in a benefit game at 


Runyon Field in Pueblo, Colo., July 14 and were 
defeated 10-7. Pueblo was a former Western 
League city. When that loop became defunct, the 
Runyon Field ball park was stuck with a $15,000 


FORT CARSON All-Star 
team, bottom row, (LtoR); 
Albert Gray, Jim Davis, 
Bob Wyatt, John Birming- 
ham, Mel Kingins, Ray Ful- 
ton, Larry Garcia, Dick 
Orcutt, Ray Walsh. Back 
row: coach Jim Smith, 
Earl Cloyd, Jack McCar- 
ten, Lonza Seadrow, John 
Sorentino, Ray Haas, 
George Aiken, Don Sny- 
der, Bob Turk, George 
Smith, Ron Prete, Merle 
Dack, manager. 
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mortgage. The city recreation department arranged 
a series of benefits hoping to raise the amount 
and preserve the field for the youth of the city. 

Although Fort Carson had no players under pro 
contract, a few players drew the interest of major 


league scouts. Two ace hurlers, John Sorrentino: 


and Lonza Seadrow, won 13 games for the Div- 
Arty-Garrison team before suffering their only 
loss during regular play. 

Bob Turk and Jack McCarten, University of 
Minnesota hockey and baseball stars, turned down 
pro contracts, preferring to retain amateur status 
and play with the U. S. Hockey team. 

The future for baseball at Carson remains un- 
certain as no plans have been announced. 


FORT EUSTIS, Va., won 14 and lost 10 last season 
but propects for 1960 are high. ‘ 

The “Wheels” have pitcher James Deen return- 
ing but lost pitchers Ed Touchberry (Cincinnati 
Redlegs), who was 6-3 and James Cisik, also 6-3. 
Deen, property of the Cleveland Indians, won 8 
and lost 3 at Eustis. 

Others not returning are catcher Dave Ricketts 
(St. Louis Cardinals), who batted .370 and second 
baseman Doug Kassay (Cincinnati Redlegs) who 
had a .365 average. 

James Newman (Chicago Cubs) who batted 
.320 last season, will handle the backstop chores. 
The outfield returns intact with Richard Santo 
.295, who played at the University of Maryland; 
Thomas Ford, a non-pro who hit .275 and Doug 


Caputo, a non-pro from Chicago, Ill., who batted ~ 


.275. Ed Gleason, former Notre Dame star, returns 
to first base where he batted .280 for Eustis. 


BOLLING AIR FORCE BASE, Washington, D.C.,— 


coached by George W. Cook, won the MAISAC 
championship after a successful season. 

Top man was catcher-first baseman Billy Bryan, 
who led the team with 14 homers and 43 RBI’s. He 
signed a bonus contract with the Kansas City A’s. 

Bolling will not field a team for the coming 
season and the Air Force has discontinued future 
World-Wide tournaments, which was won by 
Sheppard AFB, Tex., last September. Baseball, 
along with judo and other sports, has been taken 
away from the Air Force man. 
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ROBIN ROBERTS, Phillies’ veteran mound ace, is one of biggest bargains in bonus history. Robin signed for 
$25,000 after graduating Michigan State University and for the past 12 seasons has had a great record. 





JOE AMALFITANO cost Se 
the giants extra $25,000 =z. 

recently after having been ps 
signed for $40,000 bonus og 












DICK WAKEFIELD, above, got $52,000 
from the Tigers in 1941. AL KALINE, 
left, a rare bargain, signed in 1952 for 
$25,000 as Wakesfield's career ended. 








laughing, at dinner in his honor after retirement from the 
New York Times. Testimonial was held at Hotel Manhattan. 


onus Babies 








By Roscoe McGowen 


SHUCKS, IT’S ONLY MONEY THE CLUBS LOSE WHEN THE PHENOM FLOPS 


CCORDING to the always reliable N. Webster, 

“bonus” is a Latin word meaning “good.” In 
its English usage Noah gives as the first definition 
of the word the following: 

“Something given in addition to what is ordi- 
narily received by, or strictly due to, the recipi- 
ONE rg at 

That definition seems accurate enough as a de- 
scription of the business of bestowing large 
amounts of cash on youthful males with suspected 
baseball skills. But there are those who think a 
word other than “bonus” should be used. 

“What,” these dissenters say in effect, “is good 
about it? We think it’s bad—for both the boys and 
baseball.” : 

What follows, if not an answer to the adverse 
critics, may throw some light on the subject. 

For more than 15 years now many major league 
baseball clubs have been dishing out amounts 
ranging from $6,000 to as high as $125,000 to vari- 
ous teen-age males who demonstrably were good 
teen-age ball players but whose major league abil- 
ities most emphatically remained to be proved. 

A few—a very few—of the youngsters went on 
to demonstrate major league talents of a high or- 
der; many more of them failed. And it is note- 
worthy that the failures were those who received 
the larger amounts, while those who made good 
had received comparatively modest bonuses. 

As illustrations, examples in both categories 
may be culled from one club, the Detroit Tigers. 

Back in 1941 the Detroit management outbid all 
other major league clubs for the 20-year-old Dick 
Wakefield, giving him $52,000—a fantastic sum in 
those days. Dick was the first of the bonus babies. 

In his first year Wakefield batted .143 in seven 
games, the next year .316 in 155 games, and in 
1944 went to a high of .355 in 78 games. Then he 
entered the military service and came back to start 


a steady regression. His final major league season 
consisted of three games with the Yankees in 1952, 
when his batting average was .000. 

In that same year the Detroit club signed an 
18-year-old Baltimore schoolboy—like Wakefield, 
an outfielder—for $25,000. His name is Al Kaline. 
Before he was 21 he had won the American League 
batting championship and now, only 25 years old,. 
he very likely has another fine ten years ahead in 
the major leagues. 

Among the six-figure bonus babies were a 17- 
year-old named Billy Joe Davidson and the con- 
troversial Paul Pettit, 20 at the time he was signed 
by the Pittsburgh club in an atmosphere made 
murky by all sorts of charges of “monkey busi- 
ness.” However, all the other clubs who were out- 
bid by the Pirates later were glad of it. 

Pettit, a southpaw pitcher, was given $100,000 
for his services, which consisted of pitching in two 
games in 1951 and in 11 games in 1953. In the 
latter year he won one game (losing two). The 
Pirates launched no claim that that one victory 
was worth the $100,000 it had cost. 

Young Davidson received $125,000 from the In- 
dians (just 100 grand more than the highly valu- 
able Kaline had received the previous year) and 
didn’t even make one pitch for Cleveland. This 
17-year-old had wrenched a knee playing basket- 
ball and ruined his arm by favoring the knee 
while trying to pitch. He pitched a few seasons 
in the minors, then presumably retired with his 
$125,000. 

Paul Richards, then general manager as well as 
field manager of the Baltimore Orioles, in May of 
1955 handed a young Oklahoman named John 
Bruce Swango $36,000. Swango was a pitcher alleg- 
edly able to “knock down wild horses” with his 
fast ball. 

After inspecting young Swango’s pitching for 
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two months Richards, his face a bit red, gave up. 

“He'll never make it,” said Paul, saying a regret- 
ful farewell to the youngster and the $36,000. .... 

Swango had an unusual excuse for his inability 
to give even an imitation of a major league pitcher. 

“It makes me nervous to warm up in front of 
crowds,” he reportedly said. 

In February of 1958, however, Richards had 

taken another and much bigger financial gamble 
on a young player, this time an outfielder. Dave 
Nicholson, 18, was Paul’s new prize, acquired by 
outbidding all other major league clubs except 
Detroit, which didn’t bid. The bonus price was 
estimated at $110,000 ‘or more.” 
_ The returns are not in on Nicholson. That is, 
he has neither succeeded largely nor failed. In 
1959 he played the outfield for Aberdeen, S. D., in 
the Class C Northern League, batted .298 and 
socked 35 home runs. In addition he was some- 
times called in from his outfield post to serve as 
a relief pitcher. 

“His bat will have to carry him and we think 
it will carry him to the major leagues,” one highly 
competent baseball man said. “He has good power.” 
Those 35 homers seem to have proved he has the 
power. 

The returns also are not all in on Swango, a 
bit of research has developed. This young man 
may come back to haunt Richards, because he now 
is in the Yankee organization and probably headed 
for the Yankee pitching staff eventually. 

“We signed him as an outfielder,” Johnny John- 


.son, the Yankees’ farm director, said recently, “but 


we've made a pitcher out of him. 

“He has as good a fast ball as you’d want to see 
—a major league fast ball,” added Johnson. 

Johnson discounted Swango’s reported statement 
about being made nervous by crowds. 

“Td think any kid from Oklahoma in front of 
30,000 people for the first time might be nervous,” 
said Johnny. “However, I don’t think that was a 


factor. Swango is a normal, intelligent boy.” 


The Yankee management, topped by George 
Weiss, the general manager, admittedly is tops. 
But even these smart gentlemen have gone see J 
on bonus players. 

A fellow named Ed Cereghino tapped the Yan- 
kees for about $60,000 just a few years ago and 
the Yanks gave Frank Leja, a first baseman, $45,- 
000 to sign. They’ve been referred to as “a couple 


-of clinkers,” Johnson was told. 


“Cereghino, yes,” admitted Johnny. “He’s re- 
tired from baseball now. But we haven’t given up 
on Leja yet. We still think he’ll make it.” 

The New York Giants gave Joe Amalfitano $40,- 
000 to sign a few years ago. At the December, 
1959, draft meeting in St. Petersburg, Fla., the 
San Francisco Giants (same club, new city) got 
Amalfitano back from the Toronto (International 
League) club for $25,000 more. 

“From the way Amalfitano played for Toronto,” 
said another knowing baseball man, “he is worth 
that $65,000 now.” | 
Amalfitano, playing second base for Toronto in 
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’59, batted .306 and drove in 43 runs in 115 games. 
But these same Giants, regaining title to a 
player who may become worth the $65,000 they 
have invested in him over a 5-year period, at the> 
same time lost title to a youngster whom they 
signed for a reported bonus of $79,000 in 1958. 

He is Mike Lee, 18-year-old southpaw pitcher, 
6-foot-4% and 215 pounds, whose 1959 perform- 
ance with the Fresno, Calif., club was less than 
impressive. He won seven games, lost 19 and com- 
piled an almost appalling earned run average of 
6.06. 

How did the Giants lose this expensive but un- 
tested bit of baseball ivory? 

By failing (purposely) to put him on their re- 
serve list and thus leaving him eligible for draft 
under the new rule permitting the drafting of all 
first-year players left in the minors. Frank Lane, 
the Indians’ general manager, claimed Lee for the 
set price of $15,000. 

Lee, incidentally, was the sole player drafted 
under this rule, although 13 others were picked 
under the regular selection rule at a price of 
$25,000. 

Maybe the Giants gave up on Lee, maybe not. 
Reportedly they didn’t want to have the boy fill 
a spot on their roster that might push a more 
useful player off. The Indians must keep him for 
the full 1960 season. They can’t option him to the 
minors without first offering him to the Giants 
and if he is returned to the Giants it will cost 
Lane $7,500—half the draft price—for the look. 

Thus the Giants may get Lee back. If they don’t 
they’ll lose $64,000 of their investment in him. 
By the reported terms of the bonus Lee will col- 
lect $14,000 annually over a spread of five years. 
He drew a freshman salary of $9,000 with Fresno. 

Another pitcher named Lee also moved up to the 
American League via the draft. He is Don, son of 
Thornton Lee, former White Sox star southpaw, 
originally given a bonus of $40,000 by Detroit. 
He must still prove his major league caliber but 
his minor league performance has been much bet- 
ter than that of Mike. Don had 14-9 won-and- 
lost record with Charleston, W. Va., in ’59. 

Of the 39 first year minor league players brought 
up to the major leagues in the Fall of ’59, eleven 
had received bonuses and salaries of $50,000 or 
more. 

It may be said as of now that only a handful of 
them would bring $4,000 each on the open market. 
Only three of them played in the higher minors— 
Phil Ortega, $75,000 bonus pitcher-signed by the 
Dodgers, who had a 6-7 record with Spokane 
(P.C.L.); outfielder Johnny McLane, a Cleveland 
prospect who batted .280 with Mobile (Southern); 
and infielder Gene Leek, who started the season 
with Cleveland, shipped to San Diego and later to 
Mobile, where he hit .288. 

Perhaps the best showing of a bonus boy was 
made by Tim McCarver, a catcher signed by the 
Cardinals in the Spring of ’59 for $75,000. 

Tim, only 17, moved swiftly. He hit .360 with 
Keokuk “escheat and late in the senses weet - ? 
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Rochester (1.L.) where he batted .343. He wound 
up the season playing in the National League. 

Others of the 11 included three $100,000 buys— 
pitchers Ray Culp of Philadelphia, Jim Maloney of 
Cincinnati and Dennis Overby of Milwaukee. 
Those in the $70,000-$60,000 bracket were pitcher 
Jeoffrey Long of St. Louis, pitcher Dick Burwell of 
the Cubs, outfielder Andy Kosco of Detroit, short- 
stop Mickey Sinnerud of Milwaukee and outfielder 
Jim O’Rourke of St. Louis. 

Baltimore called up a $72,000 bonus shortstop, 
Bob Saverine, along with three other first year 
men—outfielder John Powell and pitchers Arne 
Thorsland and Dean Chance, all of whom had fine 
records with the Class D Bluefield (Appalachian) 
club. How will they do in the majors? That’s yet 
to be determined. 

There have been many other bonus players such 
as, for instance, the McDaniel brothers, Lindy and 
Von, who looked like bargains for the Cardinals 
at $50,000 each because of some sensational first 
year pitching. Both had to return to the minors, 
however, for a time. 

One of the greatest bonus bargains was Robin 
Roberts, the Phils’ great right-hander He gradu- 
ated from Michigan State, accepted $25,000 to sign 
and has pitched for the Phils for 12 seasons, in- 
cluding six consecutive years of winning 20 or 
more games. In his third 20-game year, 1952, Robin 
won 28 games while losing only seven 

Why were some of the bonus beauties bonus 
busts? There are a lot of differing opinions. Some 
f have insisted that a boy’s desire to play ball is 
blunted by his getting a big bonus; that so-called 
“hungry ball players” put out more than the fel- 
low who is under no economic pressure. 








FAMOUS DUO of Warren Spahn and Johnny Sain, 
made pitching history while with Boston Braves. 
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FRANK LEJA, who was signed to a $45,000 contract 
by the Yankees gets another chance to make the grade. 


Jimmy Gallagher, the baseball writer who 
moved off his Chicago beat to boss the Cubs for 
several years and who now is the head man of 
the Phillies’ scouting system, disagrees that a big 
bonus blunts desire. 

“I just don’t believe that’s true at all,” said 
Gallagher. “In fact I’m convinced that the boy who 
signs for a bonus often has more incentive. The 
bonus baby realizes this is just the beginning. 
There’s more money where that came from.” 

Gallagher was talking just after a fruitless trip 
to Mesa, Ariz., where he had been outbid by the 
Dodgers for the young pitcher, Ortega. 

Voicing regret that he had been unable to get 
Ortega, “a fine prospect,” Gallagher added that “if 
he flops it certainly won’t be because of the $75,- 
000.” 

He recalled Pettit and said that he had “always 
been convinced that he had a sore arm when the 
Pirates signed him. . . . He had plenty of desire 
but obviously not enough ability.” 

Gallagher also recalled two boys, Moe Drabow- 
sky and Jerry Kindall, signed for “big money” 
when Jim was with the Cubs. Both boys, he in- 
sists, are even better competitors now than when 
they were signed. 

Fresco Thompson, who directs the farm opera- 
tions for the Dodgers, has no hard and fast views 
on whether a big bonus helps or harms a young- 
ster’s progress in baseball. He does have a matter- 
of-fact opinion about bonus players as a whole, 
however. 

“For every bonus boy who makes good,” he 


says, “there are $400,000 worth of bonus players 


who have failed.” 
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If other major league executives share Thomp- 


_son’s view—and it is quite likely that they do, 


since most are intelligent, baseballwise—it is no 
deterrent to their continuing practice of offering 
big bonuses to untried youngsters. 

The figures presented above confirm this contin- 
ued bonus spending. Perhaps these major league 
men are like the old time prospectors who, no 
matter how often their picks turned up fool’s gold, 
eternally hoped to find real gold. 

A majority of the major league general man- 
agers last year agreed that the new first-year draft 
rule had little or no effect upon the bonus spend- 
ing. 

Charles (Chub) Feeney, the Giants’ general 
manager, felt that last year’s bonus spending had 
been somewhat_reduced and added that, “due to 
the nature of the rule itself should as time goes 
by cut down bonuses even more.” 

Bing Devine, the Cardinals’ general manager, 
also thought bonus spending had been reduced but 
not because of the rule. The reduction, he thought, 
was because “the free agent player talent ... has 
finally been almost completely tapped.” 

Available figures reveal that Feeney and Devine 
were right. The major league organizations signed 
almost 350 fewer boys than in 1958, but the greater 
portion of the decrease was in the group of those 
receiving under $4,000. 

The statistics show that players who received 
more than $4,000 in bonus and salary totalled 343, 
against 437 the previous year. The total in the 
under $4,000 category dropped from 938 in 1958 
to 693 in 1959. 


The author of this essay has watched a number. 


of bonus players come and go and for a long time 
held the opinion that paying large bonuses to un- 
tried youngsters was unsound. 

He remembers when Branch Rickey, perhaps the 
greatest exploiter of the “hungry ball player” the 
game has known, signed Billy Loes for a bonus of 
$21,000—then made a typical Rickey statement. 

“Loes hasn’t got a fast ball but he may be a 
remarkable pitcher.” 

Without a fast ball, this reporter commented, 
which was supposed to be the prime requisite, why 
did Rickey sign Loes? 

“T couldn’t afford to let another club sign a local 
boy (Loes hailed from Astoria, L. I.),” he said, 

Loes probably was worth that much of a bonus. 
At any rate he is still drawing a major league sal- 
ary and has been drawing one for nine years. 

Rickey also signed a young outfielder, a colle- 
gian named Joe Tepsic, for a bonus of $17,500, 
plus Rickey’s agreement that Tepsic would be 
kept for the full season on the Dodgers. 

Joe could hit the ball a mile—provided it was a 
straight ball and in his groove. Otherwise he 
couldn’t hit a lick, but he still had a tremendous 
admiration for his undemonstrated abilities. 

I remember during Spring training in Havana 
when Leo Durocher wanted Tepsic to agree to be 
optioned to a minor league club so that the Dodgers 
could add a helpful player. : 
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Tepsic not only refused but took off his uniform 
and took a seat in the Gran Stadium stands during 
the workout. Foolishly I tried to talk to him and 
tell him he was making a big mistake. He looked 
at me coldly. 

“Tm a better outfielder than any of the guys 
they’ve got here,” he said. 

It is noteworthy that two of “the guys” there 
at the time were Joe (Muscles) Medwick and 
Pistol Pete Reiser, not to mention a third one, Fred 
(Dixie) Walker, the “‘people’s choice” in Brooklyn, 
and who hit over .300 for the Dodgers for five 
straight years. 

The ineffable Mr. Tepsic (who wasn’t cxactly a 
kid, being 23 years old at the time) has one line 
in the Encyclopedia of Baseball, the official record 
of every man who ever played in the major 
leagues. It reads: 

TEPSIC, JOSEPH JOHN 
b. Sept. 18, 1923, Solvan, Pa. 
1946 Bro N 0 15 .000 

One more reason why I was opposed to the big 
bonus for young players: / 

The then Boston Braves gave Johnny Antonelli 
a reported $65,000 to sign. Under the rules then the 
club had to keep Johnny on the roster and the 18- 
year-old southpaw didn’t do much for three sea- 
sons. He appeared in four games his first year, 
1948, with no decisions. In the next two seasons 
he appeared in 22 and 20 games, with 3-7 and 2-3 
records, respectively. 

Those were the days when the Boston slogan 
was “Spahn and Sain and pray for rain.” Johnny 
Sain, a man of powerful convictions and unbreak- 
able determination, resented the situation, as other 
Braves were reported to have done. But Sain did 
something about it. 

The story, which has never been denied, is that 
Johnny went to the front office, pointed out the 
unearned 65,000 Antonelli dollars and demanded a 
substantial rise in his own pay “or else.” He got 
the boost, the story goes. 

My opposition to the big bonus has wavered since 
then, however. For one thing there have been so 
many bonus babies on so many clubs that there is 
no evidence of resentment any more. Rather, the 
current major leaguers seem to have adopted the 
idea of “more power to ’em; let ’em get it if they 
can.” 

So who am I to oppose the major league owners 
giving big bonuses to young men? It’s not my 
money, and if they think they are getting their 
money’s worth—or eventually will get it—let the 
practice continue. 

In this so imperfect world they are bound to buy 
some “clinkers,” but mostly the youngsters they 
acquire will have what Rickey first called “a great 
potential”—meaning the boy could run, hit and 
throw and “had desire.” 

If Thomas Mann had the right idea the boy who 
could meet the Rickey specifications was bound to 
make the major leagues. Said Mann: 

“One quickly gets readiness in an art where 
strong desire comes in play.” 
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ARRY SIMMONS, secretary of the Interna- 
tional League, Montreal, Canada, is the gen- 
tleman responsible for setting up the major league 
schedules each year. Mr. Simmons does not stop 
there. He also sets up his own league’s schedule 
and organizes the card for the Canadian Football 
League. 

Simmons’ slide-rule pattern provides for teams 
in each league meeting each other the same num- 
ber of times with Sundays and holidays shared 
equally. After the schedules have been drafted 
copies are sent to each club whose officials then 
select doubleheader and night-game dates. The 
Yankees, for instance, issue copies to their secre- 
tary, comptroller, public relations director Robert 
Fishel, general manager George Weiss, assistant 
Roy Hamey and three copies to the ticket director. 
All are privileged to suggest changes to avoid 
conflicts with their plans of operation. 

The schedules are by no means complete even 
after they have been officially accepted for changes 
go on and on, particularly in re-scheduling rained 
out games. 

In the old days, league secretaries put together 
the playing dates and later the club owners did 
it. Barney Dryfuss, former owner of the Pittsburgh 
Pirates, had a great flair for detail and for years 
headed the schedule committee of the National 
League. 

After Dryfuss’ death in 1932, Clement Schwener, 
a Boston banker, who made a hobby of such de- 
tails, was given the task of organizing the playing 
dates for both leagues. 

When Mr. Schwener retired in 1952, Simmons 
took over and prepared his first schedules for the 
majors in 1953. 

Univac, the mechanical monster which is fed 
facts and quickly. comes up with answers, almost 
got into the schedule act last Winter. The Reming- 
ton Rand Corporation made a study of the situa- 
tion using an old schedule as a pattern but found 
the cost involved prohibitive. 

Gamblers and pool-ticket sellers practically 
ruined the National. Association which was in op- 
eration from 1871 through 1875. The National 
opened in 1871 with eight teams and 30 scheduled 
games. At season’s end, the pennant-winning 
Athletics had played 29 games but the New York 
Mutuals added a few for a total of 34. 


Secretary of the International 
league, Harry Simmons, since 


schedules in 
same way of following pages. 
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Amateur stars who had refused to join the pros, 
changed their attitude in 1872 when they were 
offered big salaries. There was much confusion 
in the following two years. i 

In 1875, the season opened with 13 clubs in a 
maze of conflicting schedules and players moaning 
they were not being paid enough. To increase their 
income, many made deals with gamblers and by 
the end of the season the fans lost all confidence 
in the game’s honesty. 

In 1876, when the National League came into 
being and salvaged the sport, the total number of 
games played hit a high of 66. That year the Chi- 
cago club won the pennant with a 52-14 record. 

When the Mutuals of New York tried to load 
their schedule with home games in 1877 and re- 
fused to play on the road, they were bounced out 
of the league. 

As the National League became stronger, the 
schedule was increased. In 1879, the league played 
78 games. Then it climbed to 84 in 1880, 98 in 1833, 
114 in 1884, 124 in 1886 and 132 in 1888. 

In 1892, with ten clubs in the circuit, the league 
went to 150 contests. When the league was reduced 
to eight clubs in 1900, the schedule was cut to 136 
games. The same schedule was put into operation 
in the American League when it went into business 
in 1901. 

Both leagues went to 154 games in 1904 and 
have stayed with that number ever since except 
for 1919 when the schedule called for 140 games. 
The club owners that year ordered the reduction 
as a hedge against poor fan support following 
World War I to curb the financial loss inherent in 
a 154-game schedule. The fans however, turned 
out in greater number than in previous years. 


UNIVAC, Remington Rand's swift calculator, below, 
gave schedule a trial run but it proved too costly. 
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STREET AND SMITH'S BASEBALL 
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IST PLAYOFF GAME 


FTER finishing seventh in 1958, 
the Dodgers made a sensation- 
al comeback in 1959 and capped it 
off with two straight wins over 
the defending champion Milwau- 
kee Braves in playoff games for 
the National League flag on Sept. 
28-29. 
Larry Sherry was the hero in 


the first game as he held the Braves’ 


in check with seven innings of 
shutout relief hurling. John Rose- 
boro’s sixth-inning tie-breaking 
homer was all Larry needed for the 
3-2 victory. 

Losing pitcher Carl Willey pitch- 
ed fine ball but was the victim 
of two bad breaks. Bounders by 
Charlie Neal in the first inning and 
another by Norm Larker in the 


2ND PLAYOFF GAME 


HE playoff finale turned into a 


12-inning parade of players - 


with Braves manager Fred Haney 
using 22 and Alston 20. Haney used 
five pitchers, four second basemen, 
four leftfielders and five pinch-hit- 
ters. Dodger manager Alston used 
five pitchers among the 20. How- 
ever, the game was won by the 
Dodgers on the fireball hurling of 
reliefer Stan Williams, who pitched 
hitless ball the last three innings 
and the collapse’ of 21-game win- 
ner Lew Burdette who failed to 
hold a 5 to 2 lead in the ninth inn- 
ing. 

The Braves’ two-run lead in the 
first inning came on Eddie Math- 
ews’ walk, Hank Aaron’s double 
and a single by Frank Torre. The 
Dodgers’ first inning run came on 
Neal’s triple and a single by Wally 
Moon. The Braves picked up a run 
in the second when Johnny Logan 
and Lew Burdette singled, Logan 
scoring on a throwing error by 
Duke Snider, 

In the fourth, Neal homered but 
Mathews banged his 46th homer of 
the season off Don Drysdale in the 


DODGERS — BRAVES 


PLAYOFF GAMES 


third, got by Bobby Avila for hits 
and each scored a run. : 

Neal, on first with two out, 
moved to second on Wally Moon’s 
infield out, and scored on Larker’s 
single, for the first run. 

In the third, Neal reached first 
on a single and moved to second 
on Larker’s scratch hit. With two 


out and two on, Gil Hodges singled - 


Neal home with the tying run. 

The Braves came up with two 
runs in the second inning when 
Johnny Logan walked and scored 
on successive singles by Del Cran- 
dall and Billy Bruton. At this 
point, manager Walt Alston brought 
in Sherry to replace starter Danny 
McDevitt. . 

Maury Wills’ boot of Willey’s 
grounder filled the bases and the 
Braves’ final run came in when 


fifth which broke a tie with the 
Cubs’ Ernie Banks for the major 
league homer title. 

When Del Crandall tripled in the 
eighth and scored on Felix Man- 
tilla’s sacrifice fly, it looked like a 
sure win for Burdette. But the 
Dodgers teed off and it was all 
over. 

Moon started the rally with a 
single. Successive singles by Snider 
and Hodges filled the bases and fin- 
ished Burdette who was replaced 
by Don McMahon. A two-run sin- 
gle by Larker washed up McMahon 
and Warren Spahn came in. Carl 
Curillo, batting for Roseboro, tied 
the score with a sacrifice fly. Joey 
Jay took over for Spahn after 
Maury Wills singled. 


Bob Rush disposed of Moon and - 


Williams in the 11th inning but he 
walked Hodges and Joe Pignatano 
singled. Furillo hit a high bouncer 
to Mantilla (who was playing 
shortstop for Logan, injured in the 
seventh). Mantilla fielded the ball 
behind second but threw to first 
baseman Torre while off balance. 
The ball took a wild hop and 
Hodges streaked home with the 
pennant winning run. 





Avila forced Willey. Only one 
Brave reached first thereafter. 


SEPTEMBER 28 


LosAngeles AB.R.H.E.| Milwaukee AB.R. H. 
Gilliam, 3b 4 0 0 0} Avila, 2b 5 00 
Neal, ! .. 5 2 3 0] Mathews, 3b 4 0 0 
Moon, If 4 0 1 0! Aaron, rf 200 
Larker, rf ...4 0 3 O}.Adcock, Ib. 3 0 0 
cLillis - 0 0 0 O} Pafko, If ...2 0 0 
Fairly, If .0 0 0 0] aMaye, If ..2 0 1 
Hodges, Ib 3 0 I 0! Logan, ss 3 1 | 
Demeter, cf 4 0 | 0| Crandall, ¢ 4 1 2 
Roseboro,c 4 | 1° 0] Bruton, cf .4 0 | 
Wills, ss .....4 0 0 1] Willey, me Tes ee 
McDevitt, p | 0 0 O/] bSlaughter 1 0 06 
L. Sherry, p. 2 © 0 0] McMahon, p 0 0 0 
————|dTore ow 1 0 0 
Totals .......35 310 | _--—— 

Totals 3 2 6 0 

Los Angeles ........ pO\-t 001 00 0-3 

Milwaukee .....020 000 00 02 


BB—McDevit 2 (Aaron, Logan), L. Sherry 2 
(Aaron, Adcock), Willey 2 (Hodges, L. Sherry), 
McMahon | (Gilliam). SO—McDevitt 2 (Mathews, 
Adcock), L. Sherry 4 (Logan, Avila, Aaron, Ad- 
cock), Willey 3 (Roseboro, Wills, McDevitt), 
McMahon 2 Tnamater Wills). 

aSingled for Patko in fifth. bGrounded out for 
Willey in sixth. cRan for Larker in seventh. dFlied 
out for McMahon in ninth, RBI—Larker, Hodges, 
Roseboro, Avila, Bruton. HR—Roseboro. DP—Gil- 
liam, Neal and Hodges; Mathews, Avila and 
Adcock 2. LOB—Los Angeles 8, Milwaukee 8. 
U—Conlan, Barlick, Boggess, Donatelli, Gorman 
and Jackowski. Time 2:40. Attendance—I8,297. 


A total of 54,825 fans witnessed 
the playoffs. 
SEPTEMBER 29 








Milwaukee AB.R.H.E.| LosAngeles AB.R. H.E. 
Bruton, cf 6 0 0 0! Gilliam, 3b 5 0 1 0 
Mathews, 3b 4 2 2 0] Neal, 2b G22 ot 
Aaron, rf .. 4 | 2 0] Moon, rf-lf. 6 | 3 0 
Torre, Ib 3 0 | O| Snider, cf .4 0 1 1 
Maye, If 2 0 0 0| eLillis 0100 
aPafko, If 1 0 0 0j Williams, p 2 0 0 0 
bSlaughter | 0 0 O|Hodges, Ib 5 2 2 0 
DeMerit, If 0 0 0 0} Larker, If 4020 
Spangler, If 0 0 0 0] fPignatano, c | 0 | 0 
ogan, ss 3 1 2 O] Roseboro,c 3 00 0 
Sch'nd'st, 2b | 0 0 0] gFurillo, rf 2 0 2 0 
dVernon -1 0 0 0] Wills, ss BL Oh 30 
Cottier, 2) 0 0 0 0] Drysdale, p | 8 0 0 
kAdcock .... 1 0 0 0] Podres, p...!1 0 0 0 
Avila, 2b ..0 0 0 0/Churn, p . 0000 
Crandall, c 0 1 | 0] cDemeter 1000 
M'ntilla,2b-ss 5 0 | 2] Koufax, p 0000 
Burdette, p 401 0 Labine, p 0000 
McMahon, p 0 0 0 0| hEssegian 0000 
Spahn, p ... 0 0 O OJ iFairly, cf 2000 
Jay, pow 1 00 OF a. 
Rush, p ....1 0 0 O| Totals 48 615 2 

Totals 44 510 2 
Milwaukee o.-210 050 010 000-5 
Los Angeles a. 100 100 003 00 1—6 

BB—Drysdal (Mathews, Aaron), Podres |. 





(Torre), Koufax 3 (Aaron, Torre, DeMerit), Wil- 
liams 3 (Mathews, Torre, Spangler), Jay | (Gil- 
liam), Rush | (Hodges). SO—Drysdale 3 (Crandall 
2, Mantilla), Podres | (Burdette), Koufax | (Bru- 
ton), Labine | (Vernon), Williams 3 (Mantilla, 
Jay, Rush), Burdette 4 (Snider 2, Hodges, Wills), 
Jay | (Williams). HP—By Jay (Pignatano). WP— 
Podres. PB—Pignatano. 

aFiled out for Maye in fifth. bPopped out for 
Pafko in seventh. clined out for Churn in eighth. 
dCailed out on strikes for Schoendienst in ninth. 
eRan for Snider in ninth. fRan for Larker in 
inth, gHit sacrifice fly for Roseboro in ninth, 
hAnnounced for Labine in ninth. iHit into force 
play for Essegian in ninth. {Walked for DeMerit 
in eleventh. kHit into force play for Cottier in 
eleventh. mTwo outs when winning run scored. 
RB!I—Mathews, Torre 2, Mantilla, Neal, Moon, 
Larker 2, Furillo. 2B—Aaron. 3B—Neal, Crandall. 
HR—Mathews, Neal. SF—Mantilla, Furillo. DP— 
Wills, Neal and Hodges; Torre, Logan and Torre. 
LOB—Milwaukee 13, Los Angeles [1]. U—Barlick, 
Boggess, Donatelli, Conian, Jackowski and Gor- 
man. T—4:06. Attendance—36,528. 
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1959 World 


Series Recap 





DODGERS WASH OUT SOX 
AND GARNER THE FIRST 
BASEBALL CHAMPIONSHIP 
FOR WEST COAST FANS 


LARRY SHERRY, Dodger pitching 
ace, gets great big bear-hug from 
battery mate Johnny Roseboro after 
9-3 victory in series finale at Comis- 
key Park, Chicago. Dodger Ist base- 
man Gil Hodges, in joyous mood, 
sprints for mound to offer the same. 


FIRST GAME 


HE White Sox, often compared ‘ 
with the Hitless Wonders of , 
1906, shellacked the Dodgers 11-0. 
The game went into the records as 
the highest-scoring shutout in an 
opening game, in 56 World Series 
classics. 

Early Wynn’s pitching and Ted 
Kluszewski’s single and two hom- 
ers, knocking in five runs, turned 
the game into a rout. 

In the first inning, Luis Aparicio . . 
popped out. Nellie Fox walked and 
reached third on Jim Landis’ sin- 
gle. Kluszewski’s single sent Fox 
home and Landis-to third. Sherm ‘ 
Lollar’s sacrifice scored Landis and : 
Billy Goodman flied out. 

The Sox exploded in the third 
inning. Aparicio lined out, Fox 
doubled, and scored on Landis’ sin- 
gle. Kluszewski’s two-run homer 
into the right field seats sent Roger 
Craig to the showers. Chuck Churn 
went to the mound for the Dodgers. 
Lollar flied to left-center but Duke : 
Snider was charged with a two- 
base error when the ball popped 
out of his glove as he collided with 
Wally Moon. Goodman’s single 
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scored Lollar. Al Smith’s double 
sent Goodman to third. When 
coach Tony Cuccinello saw no 
Dodger cut-off man there, he sent 
Goodman home while Smith raced 
for third. Jim Rivera bounced to 
Charlie Neal whose low throw to 
the plate went past Johnny Rose- 
boro, allowing Smith to score and 
Rivera to reach second. Wynn’s 
double sent Rivera home with the 
seventh run. 


CHICAGO OCT, | 











AB. R.H.E.; White Sox AB.R.H.E. 
4 0 1 O| Aparicio, ss 5 0 0 0 
M0222 Dion 2b... 4 2. to 
-~4 0 1 0} Landis, cf... 4 3 3 0 
- 2 0 0 2] Kluszewski, Ib 4 2 3 0 
VAD 20. Of Lollar sc... 3 1 Oe 
4 0 | 0] Goodman, 3b2 1 1 0 
ae elon 3b 2000 
-4 0 0 0] Smith Ho. 41200 
3 0 | Oj Rivera, rf ..... 4100 
1 0 0 0] Wynn, p ....... 3010 
. 1 0 0 0} Staley, p....1 000 
«is Oe 0: 0-6 -—-- 
»-0 00 0} Totals... 3611 1 0 
E28: 9020 
0000 
$000 
0000 
Totals ......34 0 8 3 
Dodgers ..... 00 000 00 06 
While ® 50x 5.220 7" “20-0. 0.0 sf 


Bases on balls—Off Wynn 1 (Snider), Craig | 
(Fox). Struck out—By Wynn 6 (Wills. Craig, Rose- 
boro, Essegian, Gilliam, Larker), Staley | (De- 
meter), Craig | (Smith), Labine | b, sito), 
Koufax | (Wynn), lippstein 2 (Rivera, tales), 

aStruck out for Labine in fifth. bGrounded out 
for Koufax in seventh. cFlied out for Wills in 
ninth. Runs batted in—Landis, Kluszewski 5, Lol- 
lar, Goodman, Wynn. Two-base hits—Fox, Smith 
2, Wynn. Home runs—Kluszewski 2. Stolen’ base— 
Neal. Sacrifice i Ppa Double play—Aparicio, 
Fox and Kluszewski. Left on bases—Los Angeles 8, 
Chicago 3. Earned runs—Chicago 7, Los Angeles 
0. Umpires—Summers (A.L.) plate Dascoli N.L.) 
first base, Hurley (A.L.) second base, Secor 

N.L.) third base, Rice (A.L.) left field an 

ixon (N.L.) right field. Time—2:35. 


SECOND GAME 


A PAIR of homers by Charlie 
Neal and one by Chuck Esse- 
gian enabled the Dodgers to even 
the series. Neal’s fifth-inning hom- 
er put an end to the Dodgers’ 22 
consecutive scoreless innings of 
World Series play. 


The Yankees blanked the Dodg- . 


ers 9-0 in the final game of the 
1956 classic in Brooklyn. In the 
opening game of the ’59 classic, the 
White Sox made it 18 and held 
them scoreless for four innings in 
this game. 

Aparicio opened the game with 
a double off Johnny Podres and 
advanced to third when Fox flied 
deep to right. Landis walked. Klus- 
zewski grounded to Neal, who 
fumbled. By the time Neal recov- 
ered, his only play was at first 
while Aparicio scored and Landis 
reached second. Lollar’s grounder 
spun off Neal’s glove for a single 
which scored Landis. 








With two outs in the fifth, Neal 
belted a homer off Bob Shaw, who 
until then had managed to escape 
trouble. 

Shaw set down the first two bat- 
ters in the seventh, Essegian, bat- 
ting for Podres, then whacked a 
homer into the upper stands. Jun- 
ior Gilliam drew a walk. Neal 
hit his second homer, a 415-footer, 
into the centerfield bullpen, scor- 
ing Gilliam ahead of him, Shaw 
was replaced by Turk Lown. 

Kluszewski opened the eighth 
with a bloop single off Larry Sher- 
ry. Lollar singled off Gilliam’s 
glove and Earl Torgeson was sent 
in to run for Kluszewski. Al Smith 
hit a booming shot between Duke 
Snider and Wally Moon, who made 
a good try for it, causing Lollar to 
pause as he reached second. The 
ball eluded Moon and bounced 
against the wall and coach Tony 
Cuccinello, unaware Lollar had 
hesitated, waved both runners 
home. Torgeson scored, but Lollar 
was an easy out at the plate, on a 
perfect relay by Maury Wills. 
Smith reached third on the play 
but was stranded when Billy 
Goodman, pinch-hitting for Bubba 
Phillips, fanned and Jim Rivera 
fouled out. 
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Dodgers AB.R.H.E.| White Sox AB.R.H.E. 
Gilliam, 3b . 4 1 1 0] Aparicio, ss 5 | 2 0 
Neal, 2 ~ 8). 2 240) Fax, 2b. 400 08 

loon, If ........ 3 0 | O| Landis, cf 3 100 
Snider, cf 0 | Oj Kluszewski,Ib 4 0 1 0 
emeter, cf 0 0 0 0] bTorgesonib 0 | 0 0 
Larker, rf ...... 3 0 0 O} Lollar, ¢ ....... 4020 
Sherry, p ...... 1 0 0 0] Smith, If ... 2.0" 1.8 
Hodges, Ib .4 0 © 0) Phillips, 3b 3 0 | 0 
Roseboro, c .4 0 | 0) cGoodm'n,3b | 0 0 0 
Wills, ss ....... 4 0 I I] McAnany, rf 3 0 0 0 
Podres, p ...... 2 0 | O| Rivera, rf ..... 1000 
a ssegian 1 1 1 0} Shaw, p eo Nee 
Fairly, rf ........ 1 0 0 0] Lown, p 0000 

: ————}dCash 1 0 0 8 

Totals ......... 3849 1 -—--— 

Totals 3.3.8 6 

Dodgers ................. 000 010 30 OH 
MERINO SOX. cance. Dike ORO Oe | os 
Bases on balls—Off Podres 3 (Landis, Fox, 


aHit home run for Podres in seventh. bRan for 
th. cStruck out for Phillips in 


7. Earned runs—Los est so 4, Chicago 3. Um- 
ires—Dascoll ie) pla 
ase, Summers 


ase, secory .L.) second b if L. 
third base, Rice (A.L.) left field and Dixon (N_L. 
right field. Time—2:2i. 


THIRD GAME 


HIS was the first World Series 
game ever played west of St. 
Louis and it proved to be a great 
homecoming day for the Dodgers. 
The record Los Angeles turnout of 


STREET AND SMITH'S BASEBALL 


92,394 fans set a gate mark of 
$549,071.76 and they were reward- 
ed with a 3-1 Dodger victory. 

Dick Donovan pitched a strong 
game for six innings while holding 
the Dodgers to one single by Gil 
Hodges. Neal lashed out a single in 
the seventh and reached second © 
when Moon grounded out to Fox. 
Donovan walked Norm Larker and 
Hodges, filling the bases. When ° 
manager Lopez sent Gerry Staley 
in to relieve Donovan, Walt Alst 
countered by sending Carl Furillo 
up to the plate. 

Furillo hit a grounder towards 
short. Aparicio came in for the 
play but the ball took a bad hop 
which allowed Neal and Larger to 
score two big runs. 

Kluszewski sent White Sox 

hopes upward in the eighth with 
a single. Lollar’s single dropped in 
front of Moon, who lost the ball 
in the sun. That was all for Don 
Drysdale and Larry Sherry went 
to the mound to stem the tide. 
Sherry had two strikes on Billy 
Goodman when the next pitch hit 
Goodman on the knee. Sam Espo- 
sito, running for Goodman, filled 
the bases. 

Al Smith hit into a double play 
but the ball was hit hard enough 
for Kluszewski to score. The rally 
ended when Rivera fouled out to 
Roseboro. 

The Dodgers scored in their half 
of the eighth when Maury Wills 
singled, advanced on Sherry’s sac- 
rifice and scored when Neal dou- { 
bled off Esposito’s leg. 
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White Sox AB.R.H.E.| Dodgers AB.R. H.E. 
Aparicio, ss. 4 0 2 0! Gilliam, 3b 4 0 0 0 
De ee 403 Neal, 2b .....4 1 2 0 
5 Q 1 0) Moon, rf ........ 4000. 
Kluszewski,Ib 3 1! | 0} Larker, If ...2 10 0 
Goodman, 3b 3 0 2 0| Hodges, Ib 20 1 0 
Lollar, 4 0 2 0} Demeter, cf 200 0 
cEsposito, 3b 0 0 0 0] aFurillo .... 1 0 1 6 
Smith, If ....4 0 0 O| bFairly, cf 0000 
Rivera, rf 3 0 0 0] Roseboro,c 3 0 0 0 
Donovan, p 3 60 1! 0] Wills, ss er Jae fie Vea 
ei 8 p.....0 0 0 0] Drysdale, p 2 00 0 
dCash ........ 1 0 0 0) Sherry, p.. 0000 
Totals 34 112 O| Totals 27:3" 520" 
White: Sox)... 0: 0-0 ©0 6 6: 0 42 0—1 
Dodgers: ..0..05..0°0) 0 0° 050-20 


Bases on Balls—Off Drysdale 4 (Fox, Kiuszewski, 
Rivera, Aparicio), Donovan 2 (Larker, Hodges). 
Struck out—By Drysdale 5 (Aparicio, Smith, Lan- 
dis 2, Donovan), Sherry 3 (Cash, Aparicio, Lan- 
dis), Donovan 5 (Larker, Wills, Drysdale 2, 
Hodges). Hit by pitcher—by Sherry (Goodman). 

aSingled for Demeter in seventh. bRan_ for 
Furillo in seventh. cRan for Goodman in eighth. 
dStruck out for Staley in ninth. Runs batted in— 
Furillo 2, Neal, Two-base hit—Neal. Stolen base— 
Landis. Sacrifice hit—Sherry. Double plays—Apa- 
ticio, Fox and Kluszewski; Roseboro and Neal; 
Gilliam, Neal and Hodges; Wills, Neal and 
Hodges. Left on base icago 11, Los Angeles 

. Earned runs—Chicago 1, Los Angeles 3, Um- 

ires—Hurley (A.L.) plate, Secory (N.L.) first 
bam. Summers (A.L.) second base, Dascoli (N.L. 
third base, Dixon (N.L.) left field and Rice (A.L. 
right field. Time—2:33. 
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FOURTH GAME 


ARRY Sherry’s great relief job 

and Gil Hodges’ homer in the 
eighth inning combined to trip the 
White Sox, 5-4, and give the Dodg- 
ers a 3-1 edge, before 92,650 fans 
and a gate of $551,506.23, a new 
single-game mark. 

Gil blasted the game-winning 
homer to the right of the screen 
in left center. 

The Dodgers 4-run rally in the 
third inning sent Early Wynn to 
the showers. Wally Moon led off 
with a single. Norm Larker’s single 
fell in front of Jim Landis who 
pegged to third in an effort to cut 
down Moon. The ball bounced off 
Moon’s leg towards Wynn who was 
backing up the play. Moon scored 
when Wynn’s throw to the plate 
was late. With Larger on second, 
Hodges sent a short fly to left. The 
ball blended in with the white- 
shirted background and fell a few 
feet in front of Al Smith for a sin- 
gle, while Larker scored. 

Don Demeter’s single sent 
Hodges to third. Hodges scored on 
a passed ball by Lollar, Demeter 
going to second. Demeter scored 
when John Roseboro singled, raced 
for second and was safe when Apa- 
ricio dropped Rivera’s good throw 
while putting the tag on Roseboro. 

Turk Lown took over for Wynn 
and made Maury Wills bounce out 
to end the inning. Billy Pierce re- 
lieved Lown in the fourth. 

The White Sox evened it up with 
four runs in the seventh, shelling 
Roger Craig off the hill. Earl Tor- 
geson, batting for Lown, rolled out 
to Neal. Jim Landis singled and 
reached second when Aparicio 
bunted but was thrown out. Fox 
sent a dribbler past Craig for a 
single, sending Landis to third. 
Ted Kluszewski singled Landis 
home, ; 

Sherm Lollar followed and 
cleared the bases with a whack 
that sent the ball over the 42- 
foot-high screen. 

Gerry Staley held the Dodgers 
hitless in the seventh but let 
Hodges connect with the game- 
winning homer in the eighth inn- 
ing. 

Sherry came in to win or lose 
the game, in the eighth inning. He 
gave up only a walk in the two 

innings and in seven innings of 


relief facing the White Sox in this 
series, he held them to one run 
and only four hits. 
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he Sox AB.R.H.E.| Dodgers AB.R.H.E. 
Landis, cf ...5 1 1 1| Gilliam, 3b 4 0 0 0 
Aparicio, ss. 3 0 1 || Neal, 2b.....4 0 0 0 
Fox, 2! ..5 | 3 0] Moon, rf-lf. 4 1 2 0 
Kluszewski,Ib 4 | 2 O|Larker, If ..2 1 1 0 
Lollar, c ....4 1 1 0| bFurillo, rf. 1 0 0 0 
Goodman, 3b 4 0 0 0} Fairly, rf ........ 000 
et Bares 3 0 3 0| Hodges, Ib yo ee 
Rivera, rf 000 meter, cf. 3 | 2 0 
Wynn, p 0 0 0} Roseboro, ¢ 010 
Lown 0 0 0} Wills, ss ........ Te Je ae) 
0 0 0|Craig, p....2 000 
Pierce, p ........ 0001 ry, p...0@00 0 
i aged ea 1000 -—--- 
Staley, p .....0 0 0 0] Totals ........ 32 590 
Totals... 34 410 3 
White Sox rere, eae 000 40 04 
Dodgers on O04 000 OF xt 


panes on balls_off mane 4 (Aparicio, Kluszew- 
1 Macao Pierce | 
sick ee "i ig 7 ( man 3, 
ndis, ‘i os (La rker, 
ea Pierce ss meee ea eae 2 (Fairly, 
meter). 
aStruck out for Lown in fourth. bStruck out for 
Larker in fifth. cGrounded out for Pierce in sev- 
enth. Runs batted in—Kluszewski, Lollar 3, noe 
2, hiedooe Two-base hit—Fox. Hor run: 


st Angeles 4, acs 4, Passed ball— 

) plate, Summers 
coli (N.L. eo base 
urley {aL thitd base, Dixon (N.L) loft field 
and Rice (A.L.) right field. Time—2:30, 


FIFTH GAME 


HE White Sox had to win this 

game to stay alive and they 
did with one run in the fourth. 
However, they had to use three 
pitchers in the eighth inning to 
protect the lone run. 

A new record crowd of 92,706 
spectators witnessed the best game 
of the series, saw the Dodgers set 
a new series record by using six 
pinch-hitters and cheered the 
offense-defense battle of wits be- 
tween managers Lopez and Alston 
in the lengthy eighth inning. 

Sandy Koufax pitched a_ fine 
game but the Dodgers couldn’t get 
a man across the plate for him. 
The Dodgers had chances to score 
in the seventh and eighth innings 
but the White Sox defense held 
them off. 

The White Sox picked up that 
big run in the fourth when Nellie 
Fox led off with a single, and got 
to third on Jim Landis’ single. 
Sherm Lollar hit a sharp grounder 
to Charlie Neal who turned it into 
a double play while Fox sprinted 
across the plate. 

In the wild eighth inning, Wally 
Moon’s fly to Jim Landis was lost 
in the white-shirted background. 
Landis made a last second try but 
dropped it. After considering the 


conditions, the scorers ruled it . - 


single. 


Norm Larker flied out to Jim Ri- 
vera. Gil Hodges fouled off a long 
smash and the next pitch by Bob 
Shaw was sent screaming out of 


Fox’s reach for a single. Landis’ 


throw to third failed to get Moon 


and Hodges scampered to second. 


Now the battle of managerial wits 


started. 

Walt Alston sent left-hander Ron 
Fairly up to bat for Don Demeter. 
Al Lopez countered by replacing 
Shaw with southpaw Billy Pierce. 
Alston called Fairly back and sent 


Rip Repulski, a right-hander, to 


the plate. With first base open, 
Lopez ordered Pierce to pass Re- 
pulski. 

The bases loaded with Dodgers, 
Alston sent right-hand hitter Carl 
Furillo to swing for Johnny Rose- 
boro. Lopez went to the mound 
and took the ball from Pierce— 
who did nothing more than in- 
tentionally pass Repulski— and 
brought in right-hander Dick Don- 
ovan to face Furillo. Carl fouled 
Donovan’s third pitch out of Lol- 
lar’s reach and popped up the next, 
to Bubba Phillips. Donovan put an 
end to the rally when he made Don 
Zimmer send an easy fly to Al 
Smith. Stan Williams, who had re- 
lieved Koufax in the eighth, and 
Donovan, finished the game. 
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White Sox AB.R. ie E.| Dodgers AB.R. H.E. 

Aparicio, ss .4 0 0} Gilliam, 3b 5 0 4 0 
ON. Ale sci 317 ol Nea? 5010 
Landis, cf ....4 0 | 0} Moon, rf-cf 40 1 0 
Lollar, ¢ -4 0 0 Oj Larker, Ff ..4 000 
Kluszewski,Ib 4 0 0 0| Hodges, 4030 
Smith, rf-lf 4 0 0 0 Demeter, cf 3000 
Phillips, 3b 30-170 ait 0000 
McAnany, If. 1 0 0 0] fRepulski, “rf 0000 
Rivera, rf 0 0 0 0] Roseboro,c 3000 
Shaw, Pp ........ 1 0 0 0] gFurillo 1000 
Pierce, p .. 0 0 0 0} Pignatano, c_ 9 0 0 0 
Donovan, p.0 00 0 NSS hn 42-08 
— — — —| aEssegian 0000 

Totals .......28 1 5 0] bZimmer, ss | 0 0 0 

Koufax, p 200090 

cSnider at O88 

dPodres ait 008 

Williams, p 0 0 0 0 

hSherry ........... 1000 

Totet P| ee es Ha | 

White Sox ...... .0 0 0 00 oOo OI 
Dodgers ww... 0 0 0 d 00060000 (00 


as batter for Demeter in a ee fWalked inten- 
tionally for Fairly in eighth. gPopped out for 
pet in ei ue hGrounded out for Williams 
Lorie Three-base hit— 


second nee N.L.) r 
Mabe — field” ge Rice (A.L.) right faa 
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TED KLUSZEWSKI, White Sox's big 
punch, gets welcome hand ‘from 
catcher John Romano, after Big Klu 
slammed home run in third inning of 
first game of series. Next to Romano 
is Nellie Fox who scored earlier. 


SIXTH GAME 


HE Dodgers proved their supe- 

riority over the scrappy: but 
pop-gun hitting White Sox by kay- 
oing Early Wynn and Dick Dono- 
van in the fourth inning and breez- 
ing to a 9-3 win, which brought 
the world’s championship to Los 
Angeles, by a four-two margin. 

Larry Sherry emerged the big 
hero of the series. He was effec- 
tive in the second, third and fourth 
game and did a great job in shut- 
ting out the White Sox over the 
last five and two-thirds innings af- 
ter Johnny Podres started blowing 
an 8-0 lead. 

Wynn’s control was off in the 
third inning. He walked Wally 
Moon and watched Duke Snider’s 
400-foot homer go into deep left- 
center. 

The Dodgers really exploded in 
the fourth for six runs until Turk 
Lown came in to stop the slaugh- 
ter. Norm Larker led off with a 
single. Don Demeter, running for 
Larker, reached second on Johnny 
Roseboro’s bunt, and scored on 
Maury Wills’ single. Podres smash- 
ed a double to score Wills and 
knock Wynn out of the box. Dono- 
van fared no better. He walked 
Junior Gilliam, who scored when 
Charlie Neal smacked a double to 
right-center. When Moon blasted 
‘a $75-foot homer to right-center, 
Donovan was through. 

White Sox hopes rose in their 
end of the fourth. Podres hit Jim 
Landis with a pitch and seemed to 
fall apart after that. He walked 
Sherm Lollar and threw Ted Klus- 
zewski a home run ball. When 
Podres walked Al Smith, Alston 
called a halt and signaled for 
Sherry, who ended the threat. 

Lopez used Lown, Gerry Staley, 
Billy Pierce and Ray Moore to halt 
any further scoring. After Moore 
replaced: Pierce, who had injured 
his side in the ninth inning, Alston 
sent Chuck Essegian in to bat for 
Snider. Chuck poled Moore’s first 


pitch into the leftfield seats, his _ 


second in the Series, and got his 
name into the World Series record 
book as the only player ever to hit 
two pinch-hit homers, either in 
one or total series. 

Probably the worst condition the 
players were subjected to in the 
series was the sea of white shirts 
that formed the background in Los 
Angeles. 

The art of pitching suffered 
somewhat, too. For the first time, 
not one pitcher who started was 
able to finish his game. 

It took the Dodgers only two 
years to win the World Series flag 
for Los Angeles and they’ll sure 
fight to keep it flying for many 
more years to come. 
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Los Angeles AB.R.H.E.| Chicago AB.R.H.E. 
Gilliam, 3b 4 |! 0 0} Aparicio, ss 5 0 | | 
Neal, 2b ....5 | 3 0] Fox, AiO t=O 
Moon, If —& 2. US OF Landis, ef 23. FP 0 
Snider, cf-rf 3 ! 1! 0] Lollar, c af 00 
eEssegian ...1 | | 0] Kluszewski,ib 4 | 2 0 
Fairly, rf 0 0 0 OQ} Smith, If 2000 
Hodges, Ib 5 0 ! Oj Phillips, 3b-rf 4 0 1 0 
Larker, rf . 1 O 1 0} McAnany, rf | 0 0 0 
aDemeter, cf 3 | |! 0} bGoodm'n3b 3 0 0 0 
Roseboro,c 4 0 0 0] Wynn, p 1!oo0o0 
Wills, ss 4 1 | 0} Donovan, p © 0 0 0 
Podres, p _.2 | I 0] Lown, p 0000 
Sherry, p ...2 0 2 01! cTorgeson aoo000 

—— — —| Staley, p 0000 

Totals ....38 913 0| dRomano 1000 

Pierce, p 0000 

Moore, p 0000 

fCash 1000 

Totals cy ae 

Los Angeles ....0 0 2 600 00 I-9 
Chicago) ..:. 0. 0. 0. 3° 0 0. . 0:6 0-3 


Bases on balls—Off Wynn 3 (Snider, Larker, 
Moon), Donovan | (Gilliam), Podres 3 (Smith 2, 
Lollar) Sherry | (Torgeson). Struck out—By Wynn 
2 (Gilliam, eal), Pierce | (Moon), Moore | 
(Demeter), Podres | (Wynn), Sherry | (Goodman). 
Hit by pitcher—By Podres (Landis). 

aRan for Larker in fourth. bStruck out for 
McAnany in fourth. eWalked for Lown in fourth. 
dGrounded out for Staley in seventh. eHomered 
for Snider in ninth. fFlied out for Moore in 
ninth. Runs batted in—Neal 2, Moon 2, Snider 
2, Essegian, Wills, Podres, Kluszewski 3. Two- 
base hits—Podres, Neal, Fox, Kluszewski. Home 
runs—Snider, Moon, Kluszewski, Essegian. Sacri- 
fice hit—Roseboro. Double play—Podres, Neal 
and Hodges. Left on bases—Los Angeles 7, Chi- 
cago 7. Umpires—Dascoli (N.L.) plate, Hurley 
A.L.) first base, Secory (N.L.) second base, 
ummers (A.L.) third base, Rice (A.L.) left field, 
Dixon (N.L.) right field. Time—2:33. 





FINANCIAL FIGURES 


FIRST GAME 


Attendance—48,013. 

Net receipts—$325,757.09. 

Commissioner’s share—$48,863.56. 

Players’ share—$166,136.12. 

League’s share—$27,634.35 each. 

Los Angeles and Chicago club's share— 
$27,634.35 each. 


SECOND GAME 


Attendance—47,368. 

Net receipts—$323,400.27. 

Commissioner's share—$48,5 10.03. 

Players’ share—$164,934.14. 

League’s share—$27,489.02 each. 

Los Angeles and Chicago club’s share— 
$27,489.02 each. 


THIRD GAME 


Attendance—92,294. 

Commissioner’s share—$82,360.76. 

Players’ share—$280,026.60. 

League’s share— $46,671.10 each. 

Los Angeles and Chicago club’s share— 
$46,671.10 each. 


FOURTH GAME 


Attendance—92,550. 

Net receipts—$551,506.23. 

Commissioner's share—$82,725.93. 

Players’ share—$281,268.18. 

League’s share— $46,878.03 each. 

Los Angeles and Chicago club’s share— 
$46,878.03 each. 


FIFTH GAME 


Attendance—92,706. 

Net receipts—$552,774.77. 

Commissioner’s share—$82,916.22. 

League’s share— $117,464.63 each. 

Los Angeles and Chicago club’s share— 
$117,464.64 each. 


SIXTH GAME 


Attendance—47,653. 

Net receipts—$324,463.32. 

Commissioner’s share—$48,669.50. 

League's share—$68,948.45 each. 

Los Angeles and Chicago club’s share— 
$68,948.46, 


Six-GAME. TOTAL 


Attendance—420,784, 

Net receipts—$5,626,974.44,* 

Commissioner's office share—$394,046.00. 

Players’ share—$892,365.04. 

League’s share—$335,140.59 each. 

Los Angeles and Chicago club’s share— 
$335,140.62 each. 

*Includes $3,000,000 TV-radio receipts. 
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STREET AND SMITH’S BASEBALL 


COMPOSITE BOX SCORE 1959 WORLD SERIES 


LOS ANGELES DODGERS 













Player-Pos, GAB R H 2B 3B HRRBISO BB BA PO A E FA 
Gilliam, 3b ........... 6 25 722-620. 20 07 0 2-2, 240. 24. 100. 5.000 
Nealcobi 0 ets 4 10 2 0 2 1 O 370 18 19 1 .974 
Moonmifert-cf 202-25 . 3,6. 0°: 10> 1-72-22 “2. 261 10 1 0 1.000 
Snider, cf-rf ........ Shel O- 1 20,0 ed 2. CO. = 2°, 200= 25 2 .714 
Demeter, cf ..... 6m 42° 69 a0 0 0c 0=, 10% 3° TY 52505295700 1.000 
Larker, rf-lf... 6 16 2 3 0 0 0 0 3 2 .188 12 1 0 1.000 
Hodges, 1b ...... 6 ag es 2 OO ak 2 2 LOT 535 13 1012.000 
Roseboro, c 5G ot oO ee? Oe Do 0 1S 2 0» 095. 35.574-.5 0 E000 
Wills, ss .... 6720 FT 2L OS OO 1-3 = 0 = 250-10 24 2909 
Furillo, rf Ac At 1s 00k Og 2 i. OF 80 On e307 t a0 .000 
Craig, Pp ... 1F9-f -3.-0e 707,020 5 0.0". rR. 050007. ON eds) 1.000 
Churn, p . 29 10 CEO? 207.0 0 ~ 00 O02. 045.0005 0 Jae 8. 1,000 
Labine, p. eaqens Qe 20' "0:7. 705: 10> 40-0 0-0 000% 6: 0a. 8 .000 
Essegian . AE RI TP OO P22 eA Te" 667) 10 20 0 .000 
Kontak, pease v2 20 0. 0-50" 0 Ort 0 000 0 0 90 .000 
Fairly, ri-cf 2.16 3-040 = 05, 07 0 02> 13> 02.000 -0°, 0* ~O -<000 
Klippstein, p...1 0 0 0 0 O-0 0 0 O 000 O 1. 0 1.000 
Sherry, p -.... PB = OOM 2. 0-0-1 Oar 0st 0500) ds 3. Out C00 
Podres, p So Sao ages tree Oe OL fun 0-00. 500i- 0: 2 Ox 1000 
Drysdale, p ..... ag QO Os, 010720 0" 2° = OF DOO 1 a0 25800 
Pignatano, c.....1 0 0 0 0 0 0 90 0 oO 000 1 OO 2Q 1,000 
Repulski, rf ....1 0° .0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 000 0 O O .000 
Zimmer, Ss ..... E90 10 0° 0- 02 00 0). .000'—- 0". 1 > 022,000 
Williams, p ....0 1- ‘0 -0)'—0°.-0 "0 03° 007-0 000 0 O QO .000 

Totdise To... "61203! 2 asa > toe SAS 27 12° 4.261 259 69" as C985 


Essegian struck out for Labine in the fifth inning of first game; hit home run for 
Podres in seventh inning of second game; walked for Wills in seventh inning of fifth 
game; hit home run for Snider in ninth inning of sixth game. 

Fairly grounded out for Koufax in seventh inning of first game; ran for Furillo in 
seventh inning of third game; announced as batter for Demeter in eighth inning of 
fifth game. 

Furillo flied out for Wills in ninth inning of first game; singled for Demeter in 
seventh inning of third game; struck out for Larker in fifth inning of fourth game; 
popped up for Roseboro in eighth inning of fifth game. 

Zimmer ran for Essegian in seventh inning of fifth game. 

Snider hit into force play for Koufax in seventh inning of fifth game. 

Podres ran for Snider in seventh inning of fifth game. 

Repulski walked intentionally for Fairly in eighth inning of fifth game. 

Sherry grounded out for Williams in ninth inning of fifth game. 

Demeter ran for Larker in fourth inning of sixth game. 


CHICAGO WHITE SOX 



























Player-Pos. GAB R H 2B 3B HRRBISO BB BA PO A E FA 
Aparicio, ss... 6 26 1 8 21 O O- -O% So 2 = 308 210-16: 23929 
Fox, 2b ... 16 298 ge OF A 3oe Oa IO S14 > 255 OL F000 
Landis Cf ohio. |67 24) Oe F300 Oi dk TN 2292 ~ 59 OL ef 900 
Kluszewski, “6. 9391S 40. 5r LO Oe IO 0, 2-239), S9.- 3) 051.000 
Bgler yet cress. Boa2 3) 8 OO Ss 8 ne 28e= 50-1000 
Goodman, 3b... 5 13 1 3-0 0 0 12 5 < <00 281s = 5 2-*0- 1.000 
Esposito, 3b =... 2. .2 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 #0 000 1 O 0 1.000. 
Smith, lf-rf 620s Hh. oS > oo 0 OS fe 4s 250-100, 02.000 
Rivera, ff-..-.20 Sade ala D> 0.5 0". - 0, 0 3 000 10 1 0 1.000 
Wynn, p. gE Qa. Pd = 40 ds 2 oO. 2002, b- 3-3) TOS 000 
Staley, p ... hase et ae Oe 0 Or On riOaiel ea OOD ak se 90-000 
Torgeson, 1b ......... 3-2-4 1 0 +03. 20. $6." Ore. 0 1 000 0 0 O .000 
Phillips,. 3b-rf =. 3-10; 0. 3. 1 --0= 0 <0 0 --0' 300. 6. 3°. 01,000 
McAnany, rf-lf..3 5 0 © 0 0 0 0 OF TR 2000S 54105-02000 
Shaw, p ... eo La O PO. 0-) O80. 5 0), 250... (0) 4), 01,000 
Lown, p 3 -"§- 6*= 0: 6°. -0— -0-,0,. 04-0" .000- 0 0" 40» 2000 
Cash. ....... "eG he 10 02 “0m 040 6) 2"< 0.000: - 0 00 0.000 
Donovan, p gs". 9) Os Ao 0D 0 000 IS 0} 8335.01 0000 
Pierce, p erga AO Oy SO): a0) Oe OG Or 20-0007. 05 Os” £12,000 
Romano .... Sart £2020 0: <0 0-07 - 05° <0 2000-0. 0 0F~000 
Moore, p Sg =o 0 OO SAO, "007.0000! 0e-* Ol 2 052-000 

OCS) ccccerscrta 6199 23 52 10 0 4 19 33 20 .261 156 62 4 .962 


Torgeson ran for Kluszewski in eighth inning of second game; grounded out for 
Pierce in seventh inning of fourth game; walked for Lown in fourth inning of sixth 
game. 

Goodman struck out for Phillips in eigth inning of second game; struck out for 
McAnany in fourth inning of sixth game. 

Cash grounded out for Lown in ninth inning of second game; struck out for Staley 
in ninth inning of third game; struck out for Lown in fourth inning of fourth game; 
flied out for Moore in ninth inning of sixth game. 

Esposito ran for Goodman in eighth inning of third game. 

Romano grounded out for Staley in seventh inning of sixth game. 
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1959 FINISH 


' NATIONAL LEAGUE 






Games 

w. L Pct. Behind 
*Los Angeles ...... 86 68 .558 — 
*Milwaukee ........ 86 68 .558 — 
San Francisco .... 83 71 .539 4 
Pittsburgh .......... 78 76 .506 9 
Chicago ..... ... 74 80 .481 13 
Cincinnati ... . 74 80 .481 13 
St. Louis ..... . 71 83 .461 16 


Philadelphia ...... 64, 90 .416 23 
*Los Angeles defeated Milwaukee 2 
games to none in playoff. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 






Games 

WwW. LL. Pet. Behind 
Chicago . 94 60 610 — 
Cleveland ... . 89 65 .578 5 
New York ... . 79. 78. 3513 15 
Detroit ... . 76 78 494 18 
Boston .75 79 487 19 
Baltimore .......... 74 80 .481 20 
Kansas City ...... 66 88 429 28 
Washington ...... 63 91 409 31 


STOLEN BASES—Neal, Moon, Gilliam, 
dis, Aparicio, Wills. 


SACRIFICE HITS—Sherry, Roseboro 2, 
Craig, Aparicio. 


SACRIFICE FLY—Lollar. 


DOUBLE PLAYS—Aparicio, Fox and Klus- 
zewski 2; Roseboro and Neal; Gilliam, 
Neal and Hodges; Wills, Neal and Hodges 
2; Neal, Wills and Hodges; Neal and 
Hodges; Podres, Neal and Hodges. 


LEFT ON BASES—Chicago 43, Los Angeles 
42. 


EARNED RUNS—Chicago 19, Los Angeles 
20. 


PASSED BALL—Lollar. 


HIT BY PITCHER—Sherry (Goodman); Po- 
dres (Landis). 


STRUCK OUT—By Craig 8 (Goodman 3, 
Smith, Lollar, Cash, Landis, Fox); La- 
bine 1 (Esposito); Koufax 7 (Wynn, 
Aparicio, Landis 2, Smith 2, Shaw); 
Klippstein 2 (Rivera, Staley); Drysdale 
5 (Landis 2, Aparicio, Smith, Donovan); 
Williams 1 (Lollar); Podres 4 (Shaw, 
Landis, Lollar, Wynn); Sherry 5 (Good- 
man 2, Cash, Aparicio, Landis) Wynn 
10 (Wills, Craig 2; Roseboro, Essegian, 
Larker 2, Gilliam 2, Neal); Shaw 2 
(Hodges, Koufax); Lown 3 (Sherry, 
Roseboro, Wills); Pierce 3 (Moon 2, 
Furillo); Donovan 5 (Larker, Wills, 
Drysdale 2, Hodges); Staley 3 (Demeter 
2, Fairly); Moore 1 (Demeter). 


BASES ON BALLS—Off Craig 5 (Fox, Apa- 
ricio, Kluszewski, Rivera, Smith); Drys- 
dale 4 (Fox, Kluszewski, Rivera, Apari- 
cio); Koufax 1 (McAnany); Williams 2 
(Rivera, Fox); Podres 6 (Landis, Fox, 
Smith 3, Lollar); Sherry 2 (Staley, Tor- 
geson); Wynn 4 (Snider 2, Larker, 
Moon); Shaw 2 (Gilliam, Essegian); 
Lown 1 (Moon); Donovan 3 (Larker, 
Hodges, Gilliam); Pierce 2 (Demeter, 
Repulski). 





